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lal. We have travelled a long way, on which the great milestones 
“"g were God, Christ and the Catholic Church. Our guide on this 
tal intellectual voyage of exploration was reason, that faculty which 
his directs man in all the affairs of life. Conscientiously following the 
nd guidance of this light, we came to the conclusion that there must 
“4 be a Supreme Being, the Cause and End of all existing things. 
ne Without God the world would be inexplicable and human life 


he meaningless. But we also quickly came to the conviction that 
without some special assistance from God our knowledge con- 
cerning Him and our relations to Him would remain woefully in- 
adequate. We found that God had vouchsafed man this super- 
le natural help by revealing Himself “‘at sundry times and in divers 
manners,” thus supplementing the insufficient light of reason. 
This self-revelation culminated in Christ, who being the Son of 
God gave us the fullest knowledge of the Father, and established 
a religion at once worthy of God and consonant with the best that 
is in human nature. To render this knowledge accessible to all 
mankind and preserve it on earth for all future generations, 
Christ founded a Church which He made the custodian of revealed 
truth and the depository of grace. The Church is the bond which 
unites humanity to Christ and through Christ toGod. She is the 
channel through which divine truth and divine power continually 
flows into mankind. She is the voice through which God speaks 
tomen. In this Church revealed truth is kept unadulterated, and 
religion pure and undefiled. Those who communicate with this 
Church remain in the possession of divine truth. 

Human history brings home the fact that religion outside of the 


Church instituted by Christ not only remains incomplete but ac- 
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tually degenerates and that all religious knowledge becomes grossly 
distorted. Unaided reason is unable to maintain for any length 
of time a genuine knowledge of God and a truly elevating form of 
religion. Man cannot hold on to natural religion unless he em- 
braces revealed religion; nor can he retain revealed or Christian 
religion unless he accepts it in the concrete and corporative form 
which the Catholic Church represents. It is the law of history, 
and most likely an inherent law of human reason, that whatever 
is gained by humanity on the first lap of the intellectual journey 
is again lost if the journey is not pursued to its further stages, 
Hence, we discover that such peoples as have not advanced to the 
acceptance of revealed religion have not maintained themselves 
on a level of a pure natural religion, but have inevitably fallen 
into unspeakable depths of religious perversion and degradation. 
Go where you will, you will find in no part of the earth the practice 
of a natural religion which does not revolt human sentiments and 
debase human nature. What is good in natural religion can be 
preserved only in revealed religion. The same applies to Chris- 
tianity. Christianity in its integrity can be preserved only where 
it appears in its full embodiment, namely, in the Catholic Church. 
Dissociated from the Catholic Church, which is its natural habitat, 
it breaks up, disintegrates and finally vanishes. The very efforts 
to bring about a reunion of Christendom result merely in a fur- 
ther whittling away of the substance of Christian teaching. For 
the logical thinker there exists no alternative but intellectual 
nihilism or the Catholic Church. There is no half-way house 
between these two stations where the mind could find an abiding 
place and rest with a sense of conviction and unquestioning secur- 
ity. Only when he has taken up his abode in Rome, thinking 
man will say to himself, if there is a rational, logical, sensible 
order of things, the Catholic Church is its natural expression. 
Rome or Babel is the choice which confronts humanity. Rome 
means doctrinal authority, and because of this is typical of unity, 
order and certainty. 


Rome 


The Catholic Church alone offers an organic body of truth 
which hangs together consistently, and of which the separate 
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articles dovetail and interlock in a most admirable fashion. It 
presents a world-view that answers satisfactorily the stubborn 
questionings of the human mind and puts to rest disquieting 
doubts. It proposes an interpretation of life which invests man 
with dignity and imparts sense and value to human existence. It 
affords a sensible solution of the torturing riddle of life, and rec- 
onciles the seeming contradictions which crop up in human ex- 
perience. Its teachings are in harmony with the deepest instincts 
of human nature, and satisfy the loftiest aspirations of the heart 
of man. Catholic doctrine gives man something to live for, and 
redeems his struggles from futility. It underpins man’s moral 
convictions, and places his moral ideals on a sound and safe basis. 
In the light of this doctrine it becomes sensible, reasonable and 
expedient for man to live a truly human life. The teaching of the 
Catholic Church supplies balm for the human heart and comfort 
in the misfortunes and afflictions from which man cannot escape. 
It is allied to the best in the human make-up, and brings to full 
fruition the specifically human tendencies of our complex nature. 
It saves our better self, and prevents man from casting his lot 
with the beasts of the field. It is the only creed capable of induc- 
ing the heroic mood in the soul of man, and of maintaining logi- 
cally that life is worth living. It unfolds bright horizons and 
opens up attractive perspectives, whereas every other cosmic 
creed if logically thought out results in stark pessimism. And 
this entire system, favorable to moral endeavor, radiant with hope 
and buoyant with optimism, is based on reason and on faith, 
justified by reason. Rome (taken in the metaphorical sense in 
which we are using it) is the city in which man can find a true 
home; it is the refuge in which human reason finds a sanctuary 
and in which human ideals are safeguarded. It is this because 
Rome is the seat of a supreme doctrinal authority destined to 
guide mankind by the unfailing and infallible light of divine truth. 
Let us see what happens to humanity when it abandons this city 
of light and seeks its way by the feeble rays of unassisted reason, 
spurning the guidance of the teacher who is the visible representa- 
tive of God on earth. The sad plight which the world has 
brought upon itself by its unhappy revolt against the doctrinal 
authority established by Christ is evident to everyone and acutely 
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felt in all departments of life. Men have deserted the rock and 
now they foolishly try to build on shifting sand. 


Babel 


Babel is the symbol of confusion, disorder and chaos. These 
terms accurately picture the religious, moral and cultural state of 
the world of our times, which is hopelessly floundering in a welter 
of conflicting opinions and buffeted about by every wind of doc- 
trine. Disfranchised from ali supernatural authority, mankind has 
lost its intellectual anchorage and finds itself on uncharted seas 
without a compass by which it could steer its course into safe 
waters and a sheltering harbor. It is unable to discover the truth, 
because it recognizes no absolute criterion of truth. It can frame 
no uniform code of conduct, because it accepts no absolute norm 
of morality. The torch which could shed light on its perilous path 
it has extinguished, because it has discredited reason and rejects 
it as an instrument of knowledge. Intellectually mankind lives a 
hazardous hand-to-mouth existence, relying on such scant 
crumbs of knowledge which it snatches from experience. It is 
certain of nothing. It is hopeful of nothing. The present has no 
value beyond the momentary sensual pleasure that can be ex- 
tracted from it. The future is a blank and life destitute of mean- 
ing. That is the sum of the philosophy of our days. 

This we call intellectual nihilism or Babel. And between Babel 
and Rome there is logically no intermediary resting place. If 
he thinks logically, man will either take his stand firmly on the 
Rock of Peter, or he will launch out in despair on the quicksand 
of the denial of all truth and certainty. By the dismal philosophy 
of denial man cannot live, and yet he drifts towards it with fatal 
inevitability once he relinquishes his hold on the full truth offered 
to him in the Catholic Church. 


The Church Saves Reason 

The stomach secretes a juice which dissolves everything except 
the texture of the digestive organ itself. Were it otherwise, di- 
gestion which nourishes man and keeps him alive would actually 
be the cause of his destruction. The process of digestion in that 
case would be self-defeating. Strange to say, that is precisely the 
case with human reason, which has proved a self-destructive sol- 
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vent. Turning its criticism upon itself, it has destroyed its own 
authority and denied its own validity. It no longer trusts itself 
as an instrument of knowledge, and as a consequence has become 
utterly worthless and useless to man in the search after truth and 
the management of his life. In most spectacular fashion reason 
has committed suicide, and if it acts consistently mankind after 
this must renounce thought and give up speculation. Therein 
lies the tragedy of modern philosophy, that it has completely 
barred to itself the possibility of a resurrection. It has sealed the 
tomb in which it buried reason. Asa result, modern philosophy 
surrenders all truth and gives up all truth and gives up even the 
most elementary moral convictions. It is as barren as a desert. 

Now the Catholic Church alone comes forward as the cham- 
pion of reason and tries to prevent the foolish self-destruction of 
this sovereign faculty of man. Rightly says Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton: ‘She defends the wisdom of the world as the way of dealing 
with the world; she defends common sense and consistent think- 
ing and the perception that two and two make four. And to-day 
she is alone in defending them.” From which it would appear 
that man cannot even be rational unless he is Catholic, and fur- 
thermore that he cannot be truly man unless he is Catholic, for 
to be man means to be a rational being. Also, therefore, we can 
rightly claim that the Church is the staunch advocate of human- 
ism, since she alone insists on the essential distinction between 
man and the brute which lies in reason. What a strange shift of 
position the world has executed! Once it attacked the Church be- 
cause allegedly she was against reason, now it blames the Church 
because she is with reason. 

The fact is plain enough, but it does strike us as puzzling and 
incomprehensible. Why this tendency of reason to undo itself? 
Even folly has a cause. Reason is chiefly an analytical faculty; 
it apprehends reality in piecemeal and fragmentary manner; the 
more it studies a part, the farther it gets away from the whole. 
To comprehensive and synthetic perceptions it rises with great 
difficulty. With this goes the native impatience of man to arrive 
quickly at some conclusion. As a result, again and again man re- 
gards his partial views as exhaustive of the entire reality. As 
this, however, involves him in contradictions, antinomies and 
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paralogisms, he becomes dissatisfied with the imperfect instrument 

of knowledge placed at his disposal and rejects it altogether, 

Now, here faith comes to the rescue. Faith is synthetic and thus 

corrects reason’s natural limitation. It supplies (in the realm of 

natural truth) from the outset those comprehensive aspects of 

reality to which reason attains only laboriously and incompletely, 

By repudiating faith, reason condemns itself to narrowness, and 
thereby to the inability of explaining and understanding the total 
reality. Confined in these narrow limits it perishes. By faith 
reason lives and grows. We say that the Catholic Church alone 
furnishes this larger and freer atmosphere in which reason can 
thrive, for the other Christian communities have denatured the 
character of faith and reduced it to a species of philosophical specu- 
lation. If faith itself is a product of reason, it cannot counteract 
the fatal tendency resulting from reason’s natural limitation. 
But, by saving reason, the Church also saves for mankind the 
whole body of religious, moral and cultural thought which is in- 
dispensable to human existence and social life. As a matter of 
fact, the world, intellectually beggared, now has to borrow the 
most elementary moral and social principles from the Church. 
Perusing the Encyclicals of the Popes, it rediscovers in them cer- 
tain truths of the natural order of which it had become totally 


oblivious. 


Rome Saves Christianity 


The Reformation had erected reason into the norm of faith and 
spurned both tradition and the living authority of the Catholic 
Church. Here also reason proved a ruinous solvent, gradually 
eating away the entire substance of Christian revelation. Higher 
criticism, which is nothing else than reason emancipated from 
tradition and ecclesiastical authority, robbed the Bible of its 
supernatural character, rejected inconvenient passages as later 
interpolations, thiew out entire books as uncanonical, distorted 
the original sense by arbitrary translations, and finally subjected 
the whole Sacred Scripture to private interpretation. Having 
thus mutilated and misrepresented the documents on which 
Christianity rests, it quickly proceeded to dissipate the very 
essence of the Christian religion and reduced it to mere human 
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wisdom. According to rationalism, revelation did not consist in 
truths which had dropped, as it were, from heaven, but contained 
merely the deliverances of the unconscious and the interpreta- 
tions of the religious sense of humanity. With this content it 
dealt in a most high-handed manner, discarding one article after 
another until very little was left. The Godhead of Christ itself 
was denied. If it were not for Rome, standing by the divine 
origin of the Sacred Scriptures and upholding Christian revelation 
in its primitive sense, Christianity would be little more than a 
faint memory. It would mean to the people no more than the 
doctrines of Socrates or Kant. That Christianity is still a living 
thing and a vital religion, is due to Rome. It is no exaggeration 
when a convert writes: ‘“Where would the Bible have been, with 
the morality it teaches, if the Popes had not shielded it from 
heretical, political sects, who have striven to rob it of its genuine- 
ness, from the beginning of Church history until now?’’! And 
that applies with equal force to the doctrinal content of Chris- 
tianity. 
Rome and Civilization 

Intellectually, the world would be bankrupt if the Church of 
Rome had not carefully husbanded and preserved the intellectual 
capital of the race. But civilization would also have been wiped 
out had not Rome protected it. Western culture with its manifold 
blessings is unquestionably the product of the Church; it is so 
intimately bound up with the Church that Mr. Belloc does not 
hesitate to say: ‘Europe is the Faith, and the Faith is Europe.” 
Dr. Paul Schanz writes in a similar strain: ‘It is therefore true 
to say that it was the Christian religion and the Church which, 
like a mother, nursed Europe in its childhood, saved it from sav- 
agery, and trained it for a more prosperous career. Nothing but 
the compact organization and consequent power of the Catholic 
Church, commanding universal respect, could have possibly saved 
Western Civilization from the havoc of the barbarians. The vio- 
lent revolution, brought about by the wanderings of the nations, 
would never have issued into a settled and organized common- 
wealth without the influence of the Catholic Church. Without 


1“The Holy Catholic Church, Her Faith, Works, Triumphs” (New York City). 
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the Church, with the Pope at her head, Europe would most cer- 
tainly have relapsed into barbarism. Moreover, the cause of 
civil liberty was ever championed by the Popes. They as chief 
pastors were also the arbiters among contending peoples, and 
they set their face equally against the despotism of princes and 
the wanton rebellion of people.’’? Since the influence of the Catho- 
lic Church has been receding, this civilization created and nour- 
ished by her is being imperilled and blessings long enjoyed are 
in jeopardy. At present a threatening monster is arising which 
has already cast its blighting shadow on many countries: the 
Totalitarian State which claims unlimited powers over the bodies 
and souls of its people. There exists no power that could take up 
the battle with this ugly thing except the Catholic Church. This 
Totalitarian State is the very antithesis of the Christian State. 
It is the embodiment of materialism and secularism, the practical 
and logical outcome of the rejection of the supernatural, the com- 
pletest concentration upon this world. Sociology and politics do 
nothing to save the world from this calamity: they barter away 
the liberties of the peoples, and the peoples themselves thought- 
lessly sell their most precious rights for a momentary material ad- 
vantage. It certainly was a disastrous moment when, like another 
prodigal, modern man left the paternal roof of the Catholic Church 
to follow the lure of a false freedom. How quickly did he waste 
his substance, and how poor has he become! It will be a happy 
hour for him when, taught by experience, he realizes that the 
Church has not been disloyal to her sacred trust, and that she has 
conscientiously preserved for mankind, not only the treasures of 
supernatural truth, but likewise the rational inheritance of our 
race. 

God does not allow His gifts to be disdained. Those who reject 
His higher gifts become unworthy of the lesser ones. He who re- 
fuses to embrace faith, will embrace unreason. He who refuses to 
be a son of God, will take pride in being a brother of the irrational 
brute. The fore-Christians, who had not received the plenitude 
of revelation, might be able to cling to a shadowy theism and 
maintain themselves on a decent level of morality. With the 


2A Christian Apology.’’ Translated by Rev. Michael F. Glancey and Rev. 
Victor J. Schobel, D.D. (New York City). 
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after-Christians the situation is different; their descent is rapid 
and their deterioration progressive. There is no theistic philoso- 
phy in our days which is not also Christian; and as to morality, 
what abominations are defended outside the Catholic Church! 
Let us not be misunderstood, there are of course non-Catholics 
who loyal to their lights and faithful to their consciences cling to 
remnants of Christianity as they know it; but we are here speak- 
ing of the world of thought in general, and for this world there 
exists only the choice between Rome and Babel, Papal Authority 
or Confusion, the full acceptance of the Catholic faith or intellec- 
tual nihilism. The drift is strongly towards moral, religious and 
cultural chaos wherever men have cut themselves loose from Rome. 
Soon the cycle shall be completed, and the nadir of religious dis- 
integration be reached. Mankind will remake its choice, and in 
order to escape the dreadful alternative bow to that authority 
which, whilst safeguarding the deposit of revelation, also preserves 
reason, morality and civilization. 





Conversational Preaching 


By THE RicHT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Two styles of preaching are, I think, strongly opposed to each 
other. The older, but not the oldest, style is Pulpit Oratory. The 
newer, and also the oldest in the Church, is Conversational 
Preaching. 

The distinguished lawyer and publicist, Henry W. Taft, advo- 
cated what I have ventured to style ‘‘Conversational Preaching.” 
In his volume entitled ‘“Kindred Arts: Conversation and Public 
Speaking,’ he writes: ‘Discussions colloquial in tone are often 
more helpful in deliberative bodies than pretentious utterances. 
Even in court, informal presentation tends to concentration upon 
points likely to impress the judge; and latter-day juries react, 
not to florid and emotional oratory, but to familiar and unadorned 
exposition.’”’ A preacher might well bear this thought in mind. 
Indeed, Mr. Taft forthwith adds: ‘If there were more conver- 
sational vivacity and directness in pulpit oratory, the falling off 
in church attendance might be checked. And so there is an art 
less pretentious than formal oratory which is kindred to it in the 
common aims of persuading, refuting, interesting, and even exalt- 
ing and thrilling. And it is by applying the art of private con- 
versation to public presentation that these purposes are achieved” 
(p. 75). He prefers discussion colloquial in tone to what he calls 
“pulpit oratory,” ‘formal oratory,” and ‘florid or emotional 
oratory.” 


I 


Just what kind of preaching is it that some writers denounce as 
pulpit oratory? They do not use capitals (Pulpit Oratory) or 
even quotation marks (‘‘pulpit oratory’’) when referring to it. 
A previous paper has noted how Cardinal Manning reprobated 
it. Itis therefore of present interest to us. The Cardinal seemed 
to think that it darkened counsel. Mr. Taft thinks that it emp- 
ties churches. What is it like in matter, or in form, or in delivery 


—or in all these qualities combined? 
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To furnish a present-day illustration here might seem invidi- 
ous. Accordingly, in my preceding paper (““What Is Pulpit 
Oratory’’?), I gave a few excerpts from sermons by the Abbé Mac- 
Carthy in illustration of Pulpit Oratory which is good in itself, 
but which probably would be objected to by Cardinal Manning 
as too formal in manner, and therefore less valuable than a simpler 
and plainer fashion of speaking to a congregation. 

The formal oration is apt to draw the attention of the audience 
to the niceties of language and of rhetoric, and in so far distracts 
the attention of the hearers from the substance to the form. While 
it tickles the ear, it is less likely to move the heart. The sameness 
of its oratorical devices tends to benumb our faculties rather than 
to enliven them, and we are ultimately lost in a fog—a pleasant 
one, it may be—of smoothly flowing diction, periodic sentence- 
forms, fine language, beautiful imagery, which subtly coalesce into 
a misty vagueness that obliterates all sharpness of outline in the 
things presented for our contemplation. Our ear is soothed, 
but our conscience is asleep. And the speaker, however competent 
and adroit, will find it difficult to descend from the heights, not 
of real emotion, but merely of a too formalized rhetoric, to the 
relatively plebeian valleys of popular speech and popular intel- 
ligence. He will not easily tell us plain things plainly. Familiar 
ideas undergo somehow a subtle “‘sea-change into something rich 
and strange.” 

A preacher who, on the other hand, adopts a conversational 
tone, is not under similar handicaps. He can be eloquent, mean- 
while, in the truest fashion, since eloquence has really nothing to 
do with the rules of oratory. It les in the subject, the occasion, 
the speaker, the hearers. The auditory may not be a congrega- 
tion, but a more or less haphazard group of people; the subject 
may be a personal experience; and the speaker may not be a 
preacher, but a poor Irishwoman of whom Emerson said that 
“her speech flows like a river—so unconsidered, so humorous, so 
pathetic, such justice done to all its parts. And yet she is only 
talking.”’ True eloquence! 

What is Conversational Preaching? In what way or ways is it 
the reverse of Pulpit Oratory? In the thought of the sermon, or 
in its verbal expression, or in its delivery? 
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I have tried to draw a distinction between pulpit oratory (or 
formal oratory, or florid and emotional oratory) and the counter- 
feit presentment of all these; and I have illustrated a kind of 
“pulpit oratory’ (perhaps good for its day) in the excerpt from a 
panegyric of the Abbé MacCarthy. The counterfeit presentment 
no doubt exists, but needs no illustration here. We can easily 
recognize its bombast and fustian, its histrionic gesturings and 
posings. 

What, then, is the matter with the “good” kind of “pulpit 
oratory’’—the kind, I suppose, disliked by Cardinal Manning, 
the kind considered less desirable in our days, whether in delibera- 
tive assemblies, in courts, or in pulpits, by Mr. Taft? 

One might say in reply to such questions that ‘‘pulpit oratory” 
is too self-conscious, too high-strung, contains too much verbi- 
age, declines to say simple things simply, indulges in emotional 
flights apparently too calculated and too formal, and, in brief, 
keeps the audience too long in the rarefied air of oratorical moun- 
tain-peaks. This is perhaps a fair analysis. I am inclined to 
think, however, that while such oratory may rather tickle the 


ear than touch the heart, its principal ineptitude does not lie so 
much in its diction as in its manner of delivery by the speaker. 
If the panegyric from which I have quoted were spoken—as it 
well may have been—in a conversational tone by the famous 
Abbé, we can understand how his audiences flocked to hear him 
wherever he preached. The old refrain comes to mind— 


It very much depends upon 
The way in which it’s{done. 


What, then, is the Conversational Tone? “I like the tone of 
your periodical,” wrote a very cultured subscriber to the editor. 
Obviously, the word “‘tone’’ embraces several different meanings. 
In respect of public speaking, it does not mean merely the pitch 
and quality and volume of one’s voice, however important these 
qualities may be in preaching. Neither does it wholly mean one’s 
manner of using the voice in respect of inflections, emphasis, 
pauses, monotony, isotony, and the like, although such things as 
these are of great moment in preaching. Neither does the ‘“‘con- 
versational tone’ merely exclude that solemn and professional 
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tone which is stigmatized as “‘the preaching (or preachy) tone.”’ 
The word ‘‘conversational’”’ really describes it accurately, since 
it includes the idea of brevity that excludes a long monologuing; 
a simplicity of outlook that excludes intricate or subtle or abstract 
reasoning; a directness in sentence-building that excludes suspen- 
sion or, as it can also be called, periodicity; a plainness that ex- 
cludes unnecessary or unexplained technical, philosophical, or 
theological terminology; a fairly vivacious manner that excludes 
owlish solemnity and the ponderousness of a Sir Oracle; the com- 
panionable amiability that excludes apparent didacticism ; and the 
occasional playfulness of glancing wit or humor that excludes dry- 
ness. To this list other qualities could no doubt be added— 
imaginativeness, anecdotal appropriateness, clarifying illustra- 
tions, and the occasional pathos that spontaneously accompanies 
the simple and candid narration of human experiences. 

One finds the conversational tone admirably adapted to clerical 
retreats where the retreat-master occupies neither pulpit nor 
platform, but merely an arm-chair which is only slightly elevated 
above the plane on which the hearers are seated. The whole 
material or physical arrangement is good. Indeed, it suggests, in 
its lack of formality, a large parlor or “‘sitting-room.’’ And this 
arrangement suggests a conversation amongst equals and an inter- 
play of thought, emotion and argumentation between speaker 
and hearers. Meanwhile there is, of course, only a single speaker 
who talks to others, but allows for their point of view, and replies 
to it in anticipation; thinks not at all of oratorical outbursts, in- 
flamed declamation, orotund utterances; indulges in no fine-spun 
argument or subtle distinctions; places mentally no exclamation- 
points after a striking or appealing thought; does not shout or 
whine or drawl; gestures rather rarely, but always naturally; 
is animated and vivacious in manner; permits an occasional 
humorous sally or slyly glancing wit; and, finally, uses always 
those natural inflections and emphases and pauses which we 
employ without taking thought when we are conversing with 
friends. 

Current literature furnishes us with the implications of an arm- 
chair. F. Hopkinson Smith writes a chatty series of separate 
stories which ultimately are found to be coérdinated in effect, and 
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entitles his volume “The Arm-Chair at the Inn.”’ The title gives 
us at once the whole atmosphere: the story is not told formally, but 
develops naturally from the flow of conversation. Again, when a 
reviewer wishes to applaud the technique of a verbal artist who 
succeeds in interesting a reader, we are apt to find in the review 
the expression, “‘an arm-chair discussion.’’ I think that a retreat- 
master who sits in a straight-backed chair that has no arms upon 
which he may naturally rest his own is at a disadvantage in re- 
spect of conversational preaching. The physical pose almost 
forces him to be formal in manner. He would rather stand, since 
he has to be somewhat formal anyhow. And the standing posi- 
tion, unfortunately, itself suggests the formality of the pulpit 
orator. But place the speaker actually in a pulpit, and the age- 
long atmosphere that clings about that elevation envelops him in 
formalism of thought, of utterance, of manner or delivery. The 
platform of the altar or the floor of the sanctuary would be more 
conducive to the conversational manner, and some preachers 
greatly prefer such a physically lower plane because it seems to 
bring them into more intimate relationship with the auditory. 
Indeed, I recall listening with rapt attention to a missionary 
priest who had been accustomed to preach to packed audiences 
in large churches and therefore from the pulpit, but who, on the 
present occasion, had been asked to preach in a church that had 
no pulpit. What did he do? Did he consider the next best emi- 
nence the platform of the altar? No, hestood at the rail of the sanc- 
tuary, so close that his religious habit touched the rail. Had it 
been at all permissible by any established custom, I think he would 
have stood outside of the sanctuary entirely in order to get nearer 
to his hearers. His sermon was in fact a delightful and most af- 
fecting bit of conversation that told his hearers a personal experi- 
ence in the fashion of a person conversing in a parlor. I heard 
that sermon a score or more of years ago, and the preacher him- 
self has long since gone to his rest after a most successful and ex- 
tended missionary career. But the fragrance of its apparently 
—only apparently—artless manner clings strongly to my memory. 
It was one instance of the power inherent in the conversational 
“tone.” 

If the formalism suggested by a pulpit tends to hamper a con- 
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versational preacher, so does the apparently growing custom of 
preaching from a manuscript. In his “Kindred Arts,” H. W. Taft 
exhibits some of the dangers surrounding this manner of address, 
and also dislikes speaking from notes: 

















: “The tendency, however, among those who do most of the public 

speaking, that is, the statesmen, the responsible office-holders, min- 
7 isters of the Gospel (excepting those of the Roman Catholic faith, 
“s who are trained to speak without notes) and some lecturers, is to read 
t from more or less copious notes. But most competent lawyers (neither 
e the court nor the jury would tolerate the reading of an argument), 
bs legislators in debates and lecturers, continue to maintain a supremacy 
t in the extemporaneous delivery in court, on the platform or in the 





halls of the Senate.”’ 








I could quote other non-Catholic tributes to our custom of 
preaching without manuscript or even notes. We are envied in 
this peculiarity for the reason that our preaching is enabled better 
to approach the spontaneous character—at least in appearance— 
of conversation. But the memorized discourse fetters us, unless 
we shall have composed it under the spell of the conversational 
method. Those whose facility in diction and illustration and 
anecdote and argumentation will justify the serious attempt to 
speak extemporaneously (but only, of course, after much toil in 
meditating their theme, in planning its divisions, in memorizing 
its conclusion, in storing the memory with a multitude of apposite 
illustrations, phrases, anecdotes, which can be used or rejected 
according to the exigencies of our current of thought), would be 
well-advised to cultivate this art assiduously. This is not the 
place, however, to go into such a matter. A separate paper would 
be necessary for its adequate consideration. 

Since we are ordinarily bound to the more or less exact, and 
exacting, procedure of memorization, it is well to insist here upon 
the value of looking at the composition of a sermon as a sort of 
conversation with an invisible representative of the congregation. 
While we are setting down on paper various thoughts and phrases, 
we shall fancy ourselves as sitting, not at our desks in solitary 
fashion, but in a parlor talking to a parishioner. If we were ac- 
tually doing this, what would be the natural expression of our 
thoughts? Should we be seeking beautiful diction, or rather sim- 
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ple and direct sentences? What illustrations would naturally 
occur to our mind? How should we make them as brief and as 
striking as possible? Would our manner then be staid and solemn 
or rather amiably vivacious? Should we think it beneath our 
dignity to indulge in a pleasant kind of humor if the occasion 
naturally presented itself for its use? Would it ever then occur 
to us to indulge in high-flown diction, in long or involved sentence 
building? And our pose—would it be solemn and “dignified’’? 
And our gestures—would they be carefully thought out instead of 
free and natural? Would not our speech pause at times in order 
to draw special attention to some idea or argument? 

Our preaching ought to be colloquial in tone, but “tone,” as 
I have indicated already, is a comprehensive word. The “tone” 
—and here the word obviously has no relation to sound—of a 
conversation may be wholly light or mayhap frivolous, or it may 
be serious and elevated. Preaching excludes the light or frivolous 
tone, and adopts the serious or elevated tone, not, however, to 
the absolute exclusion of rare and appropriate and purely inciden- 
tal bits of humor which may even, at times, approach comedy. 
I have discussed this matter of humor in the pulpit in a previous 
paper and need not dwell upon it here. Neither does seriousness 
in a topic exclude a friendly manner in its discussion with accom- 
panying vivacity in diction and delivery. 

One thing should, I think, be carefully avoided, namely, the 
appearance of condescension to a supposed, or to a real, inferiority 
in the education or mentality of our hearers. The Abbé Mullois 
pointed out that a French congregation of unlettered workingmen 
dislikes such an appearance. No doubt the same thing is measur- 
ably true in America. 











The Shadow of American Decline 


By EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., PH.D. 


Tremendous changes have recently come over the United 
States. Unquestionably one of the most portentous of these has 
been the change in population. Not that our population has 
strikingly changed in size during recent years. Nevertheless, it 
has changed. It has changed in rapidity of growth. It has 
changed in age composition. And, should things continue to go 
as they have been going in the recent past and as they are going 
to-day, it will beyond all question soon change in size. It will 
actually decrease in numbers. Certainly, present signs point un- 
mistakably to the fact that the shadow of decline is close upon us. 
Unless these signs fail, unless present conditions and trends in- 
fluencing our population growth speedily change, we will very 
soon have every reason to be haunted by the ghost of national 
decay. 

Where does the source of the trouble seem to lie? Why is it 
that this most youthful and vigorous of the nations of the past 
century or more has suddenly come of age and threatens soon to 
decline? Can anything be done about it? These are certainly 
arresting questions. And they are deserving of serious attention. 
To answer them in any satisfactory manner, however, it will be 
necessary to glance briefly backward, to review the nation’s popu- 
lation growth in past decades, and to examine at least the major 
factors that have contributed towards that growth. 

It is, of course, a well-known fact that for many decades the 
United States experienced a truly phenomenal growth. The youth- 
ful nation grew by leaps and bounds. The small group composed 
of a few million, who won for the country its independence, had 
grown by 1920 into a mighty country of over one hundred million 
people (105,710,620). And by July 1, 1930, the population figure 
stood at 122,775,046. 

The rate of increase in the population was no less striking than 


the actual numerical growth. More particularly was this true in 
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the earlier decades of the nation’s existence. From 1790 to 1860 
the rate ranged between 36.4 per cent and 32.7 per cent per dec- 
ade. For the decade of 1860 to 1870 it stood at 26.6 per cent. 
By the decade 1890 to 1900 it had fallen to 20.7 per cent. For the 
remaining decades the rates were: 21.0 (1900-1910); 14.9 (1910- 
1920); 16.1 (1920-1930). All data available to date show that it 
will be noticeably lower for the present decade. Indeed, some 
think that after another ten or twenty years there will be no longer 
any increase. They estimate that our population will then be 
stationary, and that it will shortly afterwards decline. 

A considerable variety of factors have contributed towards our 
past population development. The two most direct or immediate 
factors have been immigration and the birth rate, or accessions 
by people coming into the country from abroad and additions 
through natural increase at home. Very closely linked with the 
latter factor has been that of migration within the confines of 
the country, that is the movement of people from city to country, 
or, vice versa, from country to city. All three of these factors 
have influenced greatly our population growth in the past, and 


changes with regard to each—and more particularly changes that 
have taken place in more recent years—have contributed towards 
our present diminishing growth and towards our threatening 
eventual decline. 


Immigration 


The subject of immigration need not be discussed at any length. 
The story of our growth through accessions from abroad has often 
been told. It is a matter of common knowledge that immigrants 
contributed tremendously to our rapidly growing population 
over a period of many decades. It was due in great measure to 
immigration that the population of the United States doubled 
every quarter-century between the foundation of the nation and 
the crisis of the Civil War. It is to immigration, too, that we 
must attribute a very considerable portion of the average popu- 
lation increase per decade that took place between the period of 
the Civil War and the time of our latest decennial census. (The 
actual range in the latter case was from 11,597,000 between 1870 
and 1880 to 17,064,000 between January 1, 1920, to April 1, 
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1930.) The aborigines, we know, contributed little. It was 
estimated recently that there were about 800,000 Indians on the 
continent in 1492. By 1930the number had dwindled to about 
one-third of a million. But hundreds of thousands of people—yes, 
millions—came from abroad. The early Spanish, French, and 
English explorers and colonists were in time followed by wave 
after wave of immigrants from various countries of Europe i 
who came to establish homes in the New World. In 1842 the | 
number of entrants for the first time passed the 100,000 mark 
—104,565 coming in that year. In 1881 it passed the half-million 
mark with 669,431 entrants, and in 1905 the full million mark 
with 1,026,499. In 1907, the peak immigration year, 1,285,349 
foreigners came into the United States, but a serious economic 
depression halted the movement. 

During the World War and the years following, the net inflow of 
immigrants averaged several hundred thousand annually. The 
number would unquestionably have been larger had not our new 
laws placed immigration from the various European countries on 
a quota basis, thereby considerably restricting it. On July 1, 1929, 
the quota limit was set at 153,724. To be sure, this did not rep- 
resent the absolute limit in population increase through immigra- 
tion. There were still possibilities of growth through non-quota 
entrants from Europe and through immigration from the Western 
Continent. As a matter of fact, 279,678 immigrants came into 
the United States in 1929. 

With the coming of the depression, however, immigration dwin- h 
dled sensationally. Perhaps the main reason for this was the i 
rigid enforcement of the law of 1917, which demanded that for 
entry into this country an immigrant had to have the assurance 
that he could be self-supporting. By 1931 the number of entrants Fr 
had fallen below the one-hundred thousand mark (97,139). In 
1933 there were only 23,069—about the same number as in 1830. 
Meanwhile emigration increased noticeably. The total result of 
these changes in immigration and emigration was this: instead 
of a gain in population from this source there was an actual loss 
—a net outflow of about 50,000 annually for several years past. 
Needless to add, this has influenced not a little the rate of our } 
population growth. 
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Natural Increase 


By natural increase is understood the growth of population 
through excess of births over deaths. From this source, too, did 
our population make appreciable gains during past history. There 
was ordinarily a large preponderance of births over deaths. But 
here, too, more recent developments have shown changes for the 
worse. While the death rate has declined, the birth rate has de- 
clined also, and even considerably more than the death rate. 
Thus, the margin of difference between the two has grown nar- 
rower. 

In discussing the question of births it is well to keep in mind 
the distinction between the rate of births and the actual number 
of births. The birth rate, that is, the number of births in pro- 
portion to the total population at a given time, has been declining 
in some measure in the United States for more than a century. 
The actual number of births, however, has only been declining 
about a decade and a half. 

Baker and Manny! have this to say regarding the decrease of 
our birth rate: ‘“‘It is interesting to note that the decline in the 
birth rate, as measured by the ratio of children under 5 to women 
16 to 44 years of age (the child-bearing period), started in Southern 
New England before the year 1800, and gradually spread, with 
the development of industry and commerce, into New Hampshire 
and Vermont, New York and New Jersey. Soon a second focus 
started in Maryland. Decade by decade the ratio of children to 
women diminished, first in the industrial states in the north, 
later on the Pacific Coast, still later in the northern agricultural 
states, and last of all, in the rural South, in the dominantly rural 
Dakotas, and among the Mormons in the Intermountain country. 
In some of the Southern Appalachian counties the ratio of children 
to women is still almost as high as it was in the United States as 
a whole 120 years ago.” 

Our declining birth rate, therefore, is a matter of a long-stand- 
ing record, extending actually over a period of upwards of a hun- 
dred years. There is, however, this further significant fact to be 


1 Most of the data used in this article are taken from a Federal Government 
study made by O. E. Baker and T. B. Manny and entitled ‘‘Population Trends and 
the National Welfare.’’ All quotations are from this brochure. 
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considered, namely, that the rate of decline has in recent years be- 
come much more rapid than it was formerly. From 1920 to 1930, 

for instance, it was more than twice as rapid as in the previous 

decade. From 1930 to 1934 alone it was almost as fast as in any 

single previous decade. 

With regard to the actual number of births, it must be noted, 
first of all, that it is not a simple matter to get accurate statistics. 
The birth registration area of the United States has been for years 
rather limited. Baker and Manny, however, have made a careful 
study of more recent figures. As a result they give 1921 as the 
peak year in the number of births, estimating a total of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 new-born children that year. The fall from that 
number since that time, however, has been no less than precipi- 
tous. They estimate only 2,300,000 births in 1934. They claim 
an average decrease of 55,000 births a year from 1924 to 1930, 
and an average of almost twice that many—or, more accu- 
rately, 100,000 a year—from 1930 to 1933. For 1934 they admit 
a possible slight increase in births, because of the greater 
number of marriages over those of the worst depression years. 
By 1934, however, marriages were about back again to de- 
pression levels. Hence, births seem unlikely to increase after 
1935. 

In discussing the matter of deaths in the population, it is also 
well to distinguish between the death rate and the actual num- 
ber of deaths. The death rate was admittedly very high, par- 
ticularly among children, in the early days of the nation. But, 
due to advances in medical science and to the provision of better 
health facilities, the rate has decreased appreciably during more 
recent decades. In so far as the actual number of deaths is con- 
cerned, it has during more recent times remained practically sta- 
tionary. Despite a large population growth it has remained 
around the figure of 1,400,000 a year for the past 25 years. Witha 
stationary death rate and with a noteworthy decrease in the birth 
rate, there has been a contraction of the margin between the 
number of births and deaths. In other words, there has been a 
falling off in the rate of our population growth through a de- 
cline in the natural increase of the nation as well as through a 
decline in immigration. 
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Migration 
It was stated in the foregoing that migration, or the movement 
of the people from city to country and vice versa from country 
to city, is most intimately linked with the matter of population 
growth. It is a fact well-known to-day that the birth rate is gen- 
erally lower among urban than among rural people. In other 
words, the greater the proportion of individuals living in the cities, 
the smaller the natural population growth, and the larger the 
number of people in the country, the larger the population in- 
crease. There can be not the slightest question that this is true 
in so far as our own country is concerned. This will appear from 
statistics on our birth rate in urban and rural parts that will be 
cited later on. These show most conclusively that our population 
would be much larger to-day had not so many of our people dur- 
ing more recent decades migrated from the country to the city. 

Before the Civil War we were in very great part a rural people. 
The great trek westward during those early years of our history 
did much to keep us so. It was substantially a landward move- 
ment. After the Civil War, however, the move towards the West 
slackened, and a migration from country to city began to be sub- 
stituted forit. Inthe ’seventies and eighties this new movement 
was well under way. At the turn of the century our mighty in- 
dustrial centers were growing by leaps and bounds, and particu- 
larly were our young people pouring into them from the farms. 
The years following the World War saw even further impetus 
given the cityward drift. During the decade 1920 to 1929, over 
19,000,000 people left the farms for the cities and about 13,000,000 
returned, leaving a net migration of over 6,000,000.? It is worthy 
of special note that the majority of these migrants were young 
people. Fully a third were under 15 years of age, more than a 
third were 15 to 25 years of age, and nearly a third were 25 to 35 
years of age. 

This migration from farms was greater than the natural in- 
crease of the farm population, that is, than the excess of births 
over deaths. In spite of the fact that the birth rate was much 
higher on the farms than the cities, the number of people on farms 


2 More accurate figures indicate that 5,000,000 of these 6,000,000 moved from 
farms to the city, and 1,300,000 moved from farms to rural non-farm territory, 
mostly villages. 
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decreased between 1920 and 1930 by more than a million. Eighty- 
six per cent of the nation’s increase in population during the same 
period was urban. The remaining 14 per cent occurred in the 
rural non-farm population, that is, in villages and towns of less 
than 2500 population. 

The coming of the depression, however, considerably changed 
the picture. Migration from farm to city slackened appreciably. 
On the other hand, a flight from city to country took its place. As 
a result, the rural population made exceptional gains between 
1930 and 1935. Baker and Manny briefly show the change as 
follows: ‘‘In 1930, the first year of the depression, migration from 
farms had decreased two-thirds of a million below the pre-de- 
pression level, while migration to farms continued at the old level. 
In 1932 there was a further drop of nearly a half-million in the 
number of migrants from farms, while migration to farms dimin- 
ished only slightly. During 1931 and 1932 the farm population 
increased 750,000 by migration from the cities in addition to 
about 900,000 excess of births over deaths. But in 1933 migration 
from farms increased slightly, while that to the farms decreased 
greatly, with a resultant net migration from the farms of about 
225,000. For 1934 early indications suggest that the two move- 
ments may again be almost in balance, despite drought and cot- 
ton and tobacco acreage reductions. Most of these migrants 
from the farms in 1933 and 1934, however, were apparently people 
who sought safety with rural relatives or friends during the de- 
pression, and now were able to resume their work in the cities, or 
to obtain aid from the civil works officials or the relief agencies. 
Relatively few, apparently, were people going to the cities for the 
first time.’ 

Population statistics given out since the foregoing was written 
show a net migration from farms to cities, towns and villages in 
1934 of 211,000. They also showed a net gain in farm population 
of 270,000. The farm population was 32,779,000 on January 1, 
1935, compared with 32,509,000 one year earlier. The gain dur- 
ing 1934 has brought our rural population to an all-time high. 

The great significance of these population shifts becomes ap- 
parent when we contrast the birth rates in our cities, in our rural 
non-farm areas, and in the open country. In every State of the 
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Union the ratio of children under 5 years of age to women 15 to 
45 years of age (the child-bearing age) was lower in the urban than 
in the rural population, according to the Census of 1930. For the 
United States as a whole, the same Census brought out the follow- 
ing facts: The number of children under 5 years of age in the 
large cities (those over 100,000 population) lacked about 20 per 
cent of being sufficient to keep the population even at a stationary 
level without accessions from outside; in the smaller cities (those 
of 2500 to 100,000 population) there was 6 to 8 per cent of chil- 
dren deficit; in the rural non-farm population (village and small 
suburb population) there was a 30 per cent surplus of children, and 
in the farm population a 50 per cent surplus. Urban deficit and 
rural surplus almost balanced in the United States in 1930. 

But to-day they no longer balance. The latest figures available 
show a further decline of about 12 per cent in the number of births 
in the cities of the United States since the last decennial census. 
In New York it was 16 per cent; in Chicago, 15 per cent. Asa 
result of this latest decline, there are now in American cities of 
100,000 population and over, only about two-thirds enough births 
to maintain their populations permanently stationary. In cities 
of 2500 to 100,000 population the deficit is put at 10 to 20 per cent. 
In rural non-farm territory there is about 25 per cent surplus in 
births over deaths, and in the farm population a 50 per cent excess. 
All in all, there are not now a sufficient number of children being 
born in the United States to maintain the population of the nation 
at its present level. Incidentally the Church in this country is 
an urban rather than a rural Church. Moreover, there is little 
reason to believe that the birth rate of urban Catholics is much 
better than that of non-Catholics. 

It is evident, then, that our urban and rural modes of living 
have exerted vastly different influences over our birth rate. How- 
ever, it is not so apparent that urban life of necessity leads to a 
low birth rate and the rural life unfailingly leads to a high one. 
The French rural birth rate, for instance, is anything but a strik- 
ingly high one. On the other hand, cities show striking differences 
in the birth rates of various groups. The deficit in births is found 
principally among the so-called middle and upper classes. Thus, in 
the United States the families of the professional classes have, on 
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the average, 5 to 10 per cent fewer children than those of business 
men. The families of the latter, in turn, have about 25 per cent 
fewer children than those of skilled workmen. Skilled workmen 
have 30 per cent fewer children than have the unskilled workers. 
Other things, therefore, besides the mere fact of urban living 
must account for our low city birth rate. In other words, it can 
hardly be maintained that life in the city as such inherently 
makes for sterility. The unquestioned fact remains, however, 
that the birth rate is lower in the city than it is in the country. 
And, indeed, this is a universal phenomenon. 

Summing up, we find the following: A decline in immigration 
has led to a decrease in the rate of our population growth; a de- 
cline in our natural population increase has helped further to 
lower this rate; migration from rural to urban parts has in great 
part accounted for the latter change. The total result is shown 
strikingly in the following figures: in the years 1921-1923 there 
was in the United States an average total population increase of 
1,900,000 a year; in the years 1931-1933 there was a gain of only 
800,000 a year. Will this downward trend continue? What is the 
outlook for the future? 


(To be concluded) 
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Organized Youth in Catholic Action 
By KiiiAn J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


Early in July, the last of a series of youth organization meetings 
was held at the University of Notre Dame under the joint patron- 
age of Bishops Noll and Sheil, and the chairmanship of Father 
Vincent Mooney, C.S.C. It was a remarkable gathering and 
lasted four days. All the major male youth organizations were 
represented, and the religious and secular priests representing a 
large number of dioceses were in excess of one hundred. The 
conclusions of the national group will be placed before the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy at their next meeting. There can be no doubt that 
the final episcopal approval will give a new impetus to organized 
work for boys and young men. 

The resolutions passed were but few but indicate the trend of 
the Conference. Opposition was expressed to the spirit of inde- 
pendence hostile to law and government which characterizes 
various youth organizations in the country, and to communism 
in colleges. The spiritual guidance of youth, emphasis on Catholic 
faith and morals, and the observance of the Encyclical on Christian 
Education were strongly recommended. Another Conference 
was scheduled for 1936. 

The plan for organization proposed and decided upon at the 
meetings does not differ substantially from that advanced by the 
writer; however, there are some changes concerning details. It 
is quite certain that in the execution of the plan local conditions 
may require some minor changes, but as a whole its main features 
will be similar in all dioceses attempting the organization of youth. 
These features are embodied in the Catholic Youth Organizations 
of Chicago, Fort Wayne, and elsewhere. The main features 
include: 

(1) A four-ply system covering mind, spirit, body and mixed 
activities as outlined on the next page. 

This system reminds one strongly of the Brigade three-period 


system and extension program, covering as it does Recreation, 
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Exercises, Education, and activities along religious lines and group 


endeavors. 
I 


INTELLECTUAL 
CULTURAL 


Catholic Schools 

Training Schools 

Study Groups 

Religious Instruction groups 
Vacation Schools 

Home Study, Extension 
Educational Clubs 

Four H’s Clubs 


III 


ATHLETIC 
School Leagues 
Parish Leagues 
Tournaments 
All Sports 


II 


SPIRITUAL 
CATHOLIC ACTION 
Sodality 
Holy Name Society 
Seraphic Youth (Third Order) 
Mission Society 
Knights and Handmaids of the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Angelic Warfare 
(Cord of St. Thomas) 
Christ Child Society 


IV 


SOCIAL 
RECREATIONAL 


Parish Sodality 

Junior Holy Name 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade 
Boy Scouts 

Girl Scouts 

Parish Clubs of all types 
Juniors of Fraternal groups 








(2) The organization proceeds along diocesan lines, with the 
parishes as basic units. The parochial school acts as a preliminary 
training institute for Catholic Action and mission societies. The 
youth societies are sponsored by the parish men’s and women’s 
societies. The main idea is that every age group—and, as far as 
possible, every interest of youth—hbe provided for by an organiza- 
tion and suitable activities. It is not intended that well-function- 
ing parish organizations should be abolished or changed, but that 
existing groups should be perfected and made more comprehensive. 
Duplication is to be avoided, but all that is lacking should be sup- 
plied in order to obtain a well-coérdinated and organic whole. 
Furthermore, the parochial units are under diocesan guidance with 
national affiliations. As phases of the Catholic Action program, 
they are naturally under the jurisdiction of the Hierarchy. Since 
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adaptation. 


practically all Catholic national service organizations are already 
organized on the parish and diocesan plan, they need no further 








(3) The activities suggested are the following: 


I. PERSONAL DEVOTION 


Eucharistic 

Liturgical 
Prayer—Meditation 
Retreats 

Devotion to Mary 
Acolytical 

Choir 

Temperance 
Intellectual Foundation 


III. CULTURE 


Study Clubs 

Dramatics 
Lectures 

Library 

Writing 

Music 

Art 

Debating 

Text Reviews 


II. RECREATION 


Athletics 
Games 
Sports 
Parties 
Outdoor life 
Hobbies 
Singing 
Dancing 
Crafts 


IV. CATHOLIC 
ACTIVITIES 


Parish Activities 
Charity 
Missions 
Citizenship 
Legislation 
Economics 
Catholic Evidence 
Literature Distribution 
Censorship 


These detailed suggestions cover every desirable field of activities 
and leave room for additions and eliminations necessitated by local 


conditions. 


(4) The spirit, direction, and program proceeds from the 


diocesan office, which is assisted by a number of committees and 
executive groups.! The young people themselves are consulted in 
order to adapt the adult-conceived program to the aspirations and 
needs of youth. This is an important feature. One of the princi- 
pal tasks of the diocesan office will be to keep the organization 
within the frame of Catholic Action. Conceiving Catholic Action 
as a counter-revolution to the revolt of secularism and atheism, 
all physical activities must be used as tools to raise the level of 


1 The designation of Diocesan Director or Chaplain of the Junior Holy Name, 
Brigade, Scouts, etc., will thereby be*automaticallyjeliminated, and the Catholic 


Youth Director and his assistants will take their place. 
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practical Catholicity. This underlying idea must not only be 
kept in mind, but must be persistently translated into practice 
even at the cost of sacrifices. Unless this is done, the objective of 
Catholic Action will not be achieved, and the Church and her 
children will not be served properly. Hence, due consideration 
must be given to abuses that may creep in, especially in carrying 
out otherwise neutral physical or social activities. Many of us are 
well aware of the fact that some of these activities are already 
engaged in too extensively, and that this situation is a contribut- 
ing cause to the progress of secularism. 

Sports, for example, aid to consume the surplus energy of adoles- 
cents, make them hardy, and lead them away from sexual matters. 
On the other hand, there are also dangers if sports and athletics 
are indulged in excessively. The emphasis on the physical impover- 
ishes the spirit, and the passion for athletics weakens the striving 
after the fulfillment of other important duties. Thus, frequently 
the self-denial and exertions which sports require are not trans- 
ferred to other fields of endeavor. Sports may even strengthen 
the passions of the flesh, unless higher motives are presented and 
accepted. Unless the striving for physical superiority is accom- 
panied by temperance, evils may result about which Euripides 
complains when writing: ‘“There are many bad citizens in Attica, 
and the worst are the athletes.’’? 

There are other activities widely advertised as having tremen- 
dous character-training value that in reality have not promoted 
Christian living, reduced delinquency, or contributed perceptibly 
to civic well-being. These activities, however, are capable of 
bringing good results provided the proper spirit is injected into 
them. This, alas, is not always done. Lay codperation in this 
matter is liable to turn into laicism unless properly guided. 

Boxing is another activity that may easily form undesirable 
attitudes. As yet, we have not been in the field long enough to be 
sure whether this activity will not contribute to the formation of 
future gangsters and racketeers. The writer found that in clubs 
where boxing was extensively practised, a tendency soon arose to 
decide every difference with the fists instead of with the reason. 


However, if temperance accompanies boxing (although very diffi- 


2 Sawicki, ‘‘Katholische Lebenswerte,” p. 36. 
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cult to achieve, if champions are wanted), the activity may be 
harmless, and will certainly serve well to attract the attention and 
support of the public. 

Another difficulty that may arise in the organization of youth 
concerns the race question. In parishes with mixed races trouble 
may be expected. Segregation is not always possible or practical. 
To solve the problem, it seems best to start from a race and per- 
sonal basis. As far as the race is concerned, everyone admits the 
difference between white and black and yellow. No one is offended 
by this classification, because the difference is plainly visible and 
natural. If it comes to the question of superiority, the race basis 
can no longer be used. It is not possible to compare race with 
race to the satisfaction of all concerned. Here a shift must be 
made from the race to the personal or individual basis. Let the 
white or colored youth prove by his life and actions that he is 
superior, and let the palm be given to the individual to whom it 
belongs. 

In view of all this, it becomes at once apparent that religious 
and Catholic organizations deserve foremost attention. The 


complete and thorough organization of youth will cause a regen- 
eration of our adult groups, and combined they will present a 


9 


solid front against every dangerous ‘“‘ism.’’ This is the essential 
objective of Catholic Action, which cannot be achieved except 
by united endeavor. The religious organizations have not been 
behindhand in codperating with the Hierarchy in organizing 
Catholic forces. The Sodality under the leadership of Father 
Daniel Lord, S.J., has widened its scope and objectives; the Holy 
Name Society has added features to its program that appeal to 
the young. The Seraphic Youth (Junior Third Order of St. 
Francis) is following an adaptation of the ‘“‘Grail’’ plan in organiz- 
ing its activities according to its own spirit and accepted Rule of 
Life. The next Quinquennial National Convention of the Order 
to be held at Louisville, Ky., 1936, will again occupy itself seri- 
ously with its Youth Movement. Similarly, other organizations 
like the Students’ Mission Crusade, Christ Child Society, and 
the Youth sections of Fraternal Orders have enriched their pro- 
grams and are steadily progressing towards a more spiritual goal. 
The Catholic universities and institutions of higher learning are 
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codperating, notably the University of Notre Dame, whose gen- 
erous hospitality the Conference gratefully enjoyed. 

The difficult question of leadership is also progressing towards a 
practical solution. A large number of national service agencies 
have made great efforts in leadership training. Some Orders 
have made heroic sacrifices and are beginning to reap fruits. 
Especially worthy of mention are the Summer Schools, institutes, 
and courses conducted under the auspices of the Queen’s Work. 
Equally commendable are the courses sponsored by the Knights 
of Columbus Boy Life Bureau. The Catholic Boy~’ Brigade has 
for many years trained its leaders at the Leades pp Training 
Institute, New York City, and in other places on request. The 
writer himself has given extensive lecture courses in fundamental 
and applied leadership in Catholic Action, the Third Order, Boy- 
ology, and parish societies. Publications dealing with the problem 
are multiplying and become more practical. Father George Nell 
has been especially busy in this connection. Taken as a whole, 
the situation is rather encouraging. The Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, although yet in its infancy in many places, has 
been blessed with splendid success. 

However, whether something really worthwhile will be achieved 
in organizing youth on a large scale will ultimately depend upon 
the hearty codperation of the parish clergy. No matter how good 
a work may be, it cannot last or flourish without sympathy and 
exertion on the part of the priests as a body. There are certainly 
other difficulties to overcome, but they are capable of a solution 
in due time. The apathy of priests, should it exist, is not so easily 
removed. A mere tolerance, to be countermanded at the slightest 
provocation, is equally unsatisfactory. The intended subdivision 
of the dioceses into deaneries may contribute somewhat to the 
moving of otherwise inert masses. It cannot be denied that there 
may be some valid excuses for not immediately organizing the 
youth of one parish, although there is a need of it everywhere. 
Among these excuses, the lack of time on the part of a pastor with- 
out assistants deserves consideration. Here we confront a funda- 
mental and perhaps the greatest problem in organizing Catholic 
Action on a larger scale. 

Catholic Action being a counter-revolution has necessarily the 
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aspects of give and take. The clergy must hand over non-min- 
isterial activities to the laity, and the laity must accept them with 
a deep sense of responsibility. The latter are not unwilling to do 
their share. Unless this giving and taking is effected, Catholic 
Action will not result. Mistakes that may be expected to occur 
will not all be on the part of the laity. In fact, they will become 
fewer as soon as the confusion about Catholic Action existing in 
the minds of many has been cleared away by education. Lay 
assistance ought to contribute to the solution of the problem of 
time. This problem is rather practical than academic. Much that 
was considered a wild dream a generation ago, has gradually become 
factual, and so it will also be with the ‘‘codperation of the laity 
in the hierarchical apostolate.” 

In the organization and coérdination of our youth into a solid 
religious force we are not proceeding blindly. Every move that 
was mage, every experiment undertaken, received due considera- 
tion fram the Hierarchy as well as from experienced priests and 
laymen. This does not mean that now everything is perfect, for 
there is still too much dross among the gold; but in general it 
may be said that the late National Conference on Youth was a 
great step forward in the right direction. And—in what direction 
are we moving? We are moving towards all that organized en- 
deavor may achieve for better Christian living. This is a compre- 
hensive sum-total. No detailed enumeration of the expected 
benefits is necessary, but it may be mentioned that neutral and 
secularistic influences will be, to a great extent at least, removed 
from our youth. 

In both gatherings the work of several years was crystallized; 
the different fields were discributed, definite plans adopted, and 
the existing organizations coérdinated. As soon as the plans 
have been accepted by the Hierarchy as a whole in its next annual 
meeting, and the recommended minor changes in the set-up of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference Plan have been made, 
the American Youth leaders are ready to respond wholeheartedly 
to the call of the Ordinaries of the different dioceses. 

Whether the work should be called Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion or Catholic Youth Movement, is still under consideration. 
An organization means an organic structure in which the parts 
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have been arranged in a systematic way for use in action. Move- 
ment may denote a larger work in whicl all parts are moved 
by the same force to the same end. Organization is stationary ; 
movement is progressive. Either or both could be used, although 
the latter seems to be preferable, if it could be separated from 
unpleasant thought associations. 

This covers fairly well the deliberations, results and trends of 
the Conference. There are sufficient reasons to indicate why the 
writer called it a remarkable gathering. The number and variety 
of men brought together by Father Mooney was great, and so 
were their quality and experience. There was a unity in views 
and a charity in settling differences that is but rarely found in 
meetings of the kind The episcopal members expressed their 
satisfaction with the representation and outcome. No doubt, 
more detailed plans with suggestions will soon be published by 
the National Catholic Youth Bureau. 











English Literature’s Debt to the Medieval 
Pulpit 


By Fe.rx Hope, F.R.G.S., F.R.HIst-.S. 


Following up his “Preaching in Medieval England,’ Dr. 
Owst has given us a new work, based on ten years’ study of the 
sources, which represents a first attempt to estimate comprehen- 
sively the debt of English literature to the messages of her medi- 
eval homilists.1. Their influence is traced in the language, in 
allegory and satire, in fiction and popular education, in writers 
like Langland and Chaucer, Shakespeare and Bunyan. They 
appear as the true pioneers of literary realism, of “‘political” 
verse, and the vernacular drama. 

“An endeavour,” writes Dr. Owst, ‘‘to give the despised and 
rejected records of the medieval pulpit a place of some impor- 
tance in the story of our national literature is sure at the very out- 
set to rouse the indignant scorn of professional /ittérateurs, the 
contents of whose text-books on the subject seems often to bear 
little resemblance to the medieval library, as a student of the ac- 
tual manuscripts would learn to know it. Where, we may well 
ask, in our modern literary historian’s digest are the hundreds of 
religious works in prose and verse fairly presented and discussed, 
outnumbering as they do every other species of contemporary 
writing?” 

There is hardly any activity of the medieval Church of which 
the ordinary man knows less than of its preaching. Dr. Neale, 
whose learning covered so many fields, knew the worth of its 
best; in his almost forgotten volume, ‘‘Medieval Preaching,” he 
translated many passages to prove that in the immense mass of 
medieval sermons much treasure lay hid; and his Introduction 
laid stress on their merits, their ready use of the whole of Holy 


1 Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England. A Neglected Chapter in the History 
of English Letters and of the English People. By G. R. Owst, M.A. Cantab., D.Litt. 
and Ph.D. (Theol.), London. Author of Preaching in Medieval England; late 
Assistant Editorial Secretary to the Medieval-Latin Dictionary Committee of the 
British Academy. 
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Scripture, their legitimate use of mystical interpretation, the 
felicity of their illustrations. Since then very few have worked 
in their field. 

Congregations in all periods of the world’s history have this 
one trait in common: while they grumble with one breath about 
the quality of the sermons they hear, making the innocent be- 
lieve they would be glad to see that part of the service aban- 
doned, with the next they firmly demand that their priests should 
preach tothem. This is natural, for as a member of a thirteenth- 
century congregation said, speaking both for his forebears and 
successors, “‘preaching is something that cannot be moulded to 
pattern.” ‘‘Accepting Buffon’s well-worn aphorism, ‘The style 
is the man,’ we immediately infer that, as there are many preach- 
ers, so there must be many styles of preaching. Unless the ‘pul- 
pit manner’ is to be something hopelessly uniform and conven- 
tional, it must, from the nature of things, be different in differ- 
ent men.” 

The Middle Ages may be called the Era of Excessive Quotation. 
And just as preachers did not think of entering their pulpits 
without quiverfuls of good authoritative texts to back their argu- 
ments, so, when people sat down to write letters or compose 
treatises, their first care was usually to turn up Augustine and 
see what he had to say on the point. Then they would turn to 
Jerome, Gregory of Nazianzen, and so work through the Fathers. 
Then, when they had collected from that vast library every 
sentence that could be made to bear on the matter in hand, they 
peppered their pages with the quotations they had gathered. 

The preacher of the early Middle Ages had unconventional 
methods. His pulpit was usually a light movable rostrum, with 
four legs and four panels, from which, if they were decorated at 
all, pictures of the four great Doctors stared down at the congre- 
gation. Sometimes the preacher would set up his “pulpit’’ at 
the chancel steps, sometimes on the Gospel side. The people 
were accustomed to cheer and clap when their approval was won. 
It seems irreverent, but there was good precedent. St. Wilfrid 
preached a magnificent sermon on the occasion of the consecra- 
tion of his great cathedral at Ripon in the seventh century. His 
every sentence was greeted by cheers; thereupon he promptly 
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invited his congregation to a great feast which lasted three days 
and three nights. But in the Middle Ages, though cheering was 
not uncommon, there is no record of similar wholesale episcopal 
hospitality. That fine custom died young! 

For a history of preaching before the twelfth century there are 
few materials; but the birth of that great century ushered in the 
great days of monastic oratory. The tradition of the preaching 
abbots came in with the Cistercians, and the real and lasting in- 
fluence of the sermons of a St. Bernard or a William of St. Thierry 
had the unusual effect of promoting a wholesale reform of monas- 
tic life, and of persuading half the nobility of Europe to undertake 
the arduous discomforts of a Crusade. An extant sermon of 
Abélard’s, himself an abbot though not of Citeaux, preached at 
the end of his life to the monks of Cluny, indicates aptly enough 
the dominant note of the best twelfth-century preaching. 

The medieval preacher was an illuminating critic and satirist 
of the social conditions of his age. ‘‘Listen,’’ writes Dr. Owst, 
“to the preacher as he discourses on the exactions of lords and re- 
tainers, the vices of the clergy, the wiles of merchants and law- 
yers, the fashions of ladies, the sports, labours, suffering of the 
common herd!’’ Secondly, sermons make an important contri- 
bution to English ecclesiastical history, ‘‘particularly to the much- 
debated problems of the state of the medieval Church and the 
causes of the Reformation.’”’ Dr. Owst complains, and with good 
reason, that the evidence available from this source has hitherto 
been curiously neglected by historical writers. Thirdly, as Dr. 
Owst has elsewhere shown, sermons throw fresh light upon con- 
temporary English literature. In illustration Dr. Owst refers 
to the way in which sermons of the fourteenth century ‘‘illumine 
the dark places of such a poem as ‘Piers Plowman’s Vision.’”’ 

It is not easy for us to-day, when everybody reads, to realize 
how much of medieval religion came to the people through the 
eyes. The books of devotion of the layfolk, in the early Middle 
Ages the Psalter and in the later the Books of Hours, were vividly 
illustrated with pictures from the cycles of the Nativity and the 
Crucifixion. Bible History, with its typologies and moralizations, 
was shown forth in numberless books, Bibles Historiales, Bibles 
Moralisées and the like, now resting from their business of edifi- 
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cation in public libraries and the collections of rich men. These 
finely pictured books were no doubt the treasured possessions of 
the higher orders of society. Those who did not possess them, 
borrowed them. Matthew Paris lent his picture-books to the 
Countesses of Arundel and Cornwall. And the self-exiled Queen 
Joan of Scotland solaced the last hours of her grass-widowhood 
with an Apocalypse borrowed from Abingdon. But within and 
without the great churches Saints and Martyrs triumphed and 
writhed in carven stone and painted fresco; and, when the 
dramatic liturgy went from the church into the market-place, 
the people saw in action on the rough trestles the scenes which 
they had contemplated in sculpture and bright color on Sundays 
and feast-days and in the hours of private devotion. We do 
these books, these sculptures and paintings a wrong if in a spirit 
of cold estheticism we approach them only as documents in the 
history of art. They are much more than that. They are, in 
their very strangeness and remoteness and not infrequent (to our 
eyes) absurdity, a living witness to the faith and the dream of 
men long dead. ‘When saynt Jone was in the yle of Pathmos, 
then God schewed hym his pryvytees,” says Richard Rolle in 
his ‘Form of Living.” 

It seems strange indeed, on a little reflection, that historians 
of English literature have not been more on the look-out for the 
influence of the pulpit in medieval times. Minstrels and other 
wanderers did something, no doubt, to amuse and instruct the 
general public; but the only constant intellectual influence that 
could reach all classes was the Church; and of what the Church 
could give, the sermon was obviously a greater instrument of 
intellectual culture than the service. It is Dr. Owst’s task to 
show how full of the material of literature the medieval sermon 
was, how many interests and how many kinds of thought and 
knowledge it included, how diverse it was in means of expression, 
and how naturally, in fine, it made the soil out of which other 
forms of literature would grow. He shows, among other things, 
how thoughts and methods which have always been attributed, 
now to Lollardy or other heterodoxy, now to the Classical renais- 
sance, now to civic rebellion, may all be found in the preaching 
of the orthodox; and how it came about that the Church, which 
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had herself laid the foundations of English literature, left it to 
others to build upon them indeed, but according to designs in 
which she had a greater share than is commonly supposed. ‘The 
influence of the medieval pulpit,’’ says Dr. Owst, “could we but 
see and feel it, is part of the undying past that still lives in our 
letters, still pulses in our veins, and throbs at the heart of our in- 
stitutions.” 

The advent of the friars did much to wake up sleepy parish 
priests. The friars in turn declined from their first ideals, but 
Dr. Owst can say of them: ‘It is to the glory of the Mendicant 
preachers of all the Orders that, as champions of the poor, they 
attacked the tyranny and oppression of lords, the weaknesses of 
knights, the ravages of retainers, the cunning and extortion of 
merchants, the corruption of the law, in short, every conceivable 
form of injustice in the land. With passionate violence they ar- 
raigned the social frivolities of the age in high and low alike, the 
amusements preferred to the holy services of the Church.’”’ Less 
admirable were the wandering preachers, restless spirits who have 
their analogue in every age and every religion, claiming the au- 
thority of an individual call to their mission, or reaping a personal 
profit from the superstitions of the time. 

The distinction between the formal and the popular sermon 
was as clearly marked as to-day. Religious had their expositions 
in church and chapter-house; a General Chapter would give oc- 
casion for a whole series of sermons. University sermons were as 
carefully composed, and even more critically heard. On certain 
high days at Oxford the University condescended; some great 
man would make a sermon to ‘‘town” and “gown” combined, 
assembled for once in concord at St. Frideswide’s Cross. For 
the popular sermons the townsmen resorted to the great preach- 
ing naves of the friars’ churches; and Dr. Owst contends that the 
great parochial naves, which are seen to perfection in East Anglia, 
were designed partly for the purpose of preaching, since they de- 
veloped simultaneously with the growth of the pulpit and of fixed 
seats. 

The substance of the sermons was, as a rule, anything but new. 
In fact, sermon material was collected and handed down from 
preacher to preacher with singularly little change. All that was 
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then known of the physical universe, as well as of God and man, 
was the perquisite of the clergy, the only educated class of the 
time, and the popular education of the masses lay in their hands. 
The friars at least were also travellers, and mingling with all 
strata of society they had every opportunity for picking up such 
information as was current about many matters, whether it were 
true or false. So they filled their minds and their commonplace 
books with an astonishing mixture of science, legend, patristic 
comment, traditional allegory, and conventional exhortation to 
morality, and poured it all out into the ears of their delighted 
hearers. 

Naturally, however, it was not the oft-repeated matter of their 
discourses that elicited the delight, but the vivid realism with 
which the preachers tricked out their trite old commonplaces. 
A few deft touches, and the wise saws and far from modern ex- 
amples went home to the imagination, if not always to the con- 
science, of the audience. They were marvellously adept in cloth- 
ing old material in the living imagery of their own age. Their 
discourses may add nothing much to theology, but they are a 
mine of information about social life and customs and the outlook 
and wisdom of the people. 

The golden age of monastic preaching passed. It had made its 
great contribution to homiletic literature, it had revived the 
flagging spirit of monastic life, it had even known its popular 
triumphs, as when vast throngs welcomed St. Bernard on his 
missionary travels. In the fourteenth century there was little 
monastic preaching, within or without the cloister; the friar had 
supplanted the monk in the pulpit and the market-place, and was 
even welcomed to the pulpits of monastic and collegiate churches. 
But they were no more than auxiliaries; to bishops and priests 
who had the cure of souls the responsibility of preaching was in the 
first place committed. 

And though the record of the preaching of this era is relatively 
small, Dr. Owst is able to show that it was often worthy. He 
finds in Archbishop FitzRalph of Armagh and Bishop Brinton 
of Rochester prelates whose ‘‘stern and unsparing attacks on 
what they conceived to be the abuses of their day, prove them to 
have been prophets indeed, fearing not the face of any man, were 
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he prince or ecclesiastic, who stood before them. The fragmen- 
tary record of their journeyings and exhortations would seem 
amply to fulfill that command, so applicable to the faithful bishop 
of souls: ‘Lo! thou shalt not nappe, neither slepe, that kepist the 
puple of Israel.’’’ Brinton especially was a preacher of right- 
eousness, fearless in his denunciation of every kind of wickedness 
in high places. He reproved his fellow-bishops for their evil ex- 
ample, their silence amid great abuses of State; warned the royal 
counsellors against covetous self-seeking, though he well knew 
the risks of plain language; denounced alike the immorality, in- 
justice and oppression of the nobles, and the fraud of the middle- 
class merchants; even urged the King and his court to set a better 
example of devotion and penitence. 

The medieval preachers were essentially preachers of social 
justice. They were extraordinarily free in denouncing oppres- 
sion, and championed the cause of the weak and oppressed. They 
were no Communists. They thoroughly believed in an ordered 
society in which each man had his place—perhaps a place too 
rigidly fixed; but they were perfectly clear that each one had his 
duties and responsibilities towards his fellows, and that ulti- 
mately all men were in some sense equal. 

Though men be brought to hear sermons, or even come of their 
own will, they cannot be made to attend; there was overmuch 
chatter during a medieval sermon, and some sleep. Heads were 
turned to look at the great lady of the place, sweeping in a little 
late with her maids, ‘“‘with pomp, vain glory, with noble attire.”’ 
“How unlike Esther,’”’ comments the moralist, “‘who did away all 
her rich apparel, and bent her meekly before God!’ No wonder 
that the preacher had often to scold his hearers, and to regain 
their attention by the telling of strange tales. Even then they 
would leave church before the sermon was ended, on the plea that 
the Sunday dinner was spoiling. And when the priest preached 
too pointedly at his hearers, he was liable to challenge or decryal, 
for the pulpit was then no “‘coward’s castle,’’ where a man might 
say what he liked without contradiction. Yet, if the preacher 
displeased some by plain speech, he would please others; men 
have always found it pleasant to hear their neighbors’ sins and 
follies denounced. 
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“When their worst crudities and most extravagant ‘examples’ 
have been duly noted, the general verdict (upon the English 
homilies) must be one of generous approval. In an age of wild 
manners, untamed passions, open vice, it is the glory of the Catho- 
lic Church that she did clearly set herself to redeem the peasant 
and the labourer from the primitive error of their ways with di- 
rect, practical warnings and advice, wherever such homely sermons 
were preached.”’ 

Among the simple parish priests there were those who proved 
that Chaucer’s poor parson was no creation of the poet’s mind. 
Long lost and obscured, he is rediscovered among the despised 
treatises. One speaks to us from the pages of the Gesta Romano- 
rum: “TI have been a priest this forty winters and more, and 
have fasted, watched and prayed, gone on pilgrimage and 
preached, and, by the mercy of God, I have turned many souls 
to God.”” Some bishops aided their clergy by encouraging the 
distribution of translations and vernacular treatises. Priests 
themselves helped their fellows. There was far more parochial 
preaching than is commonly supposed; a rector of All Hallows 
the Great, who died in 1448, left behind him more than three 
thousand sermons, written in English with his own hand, be- 
sides a collection of materials for sermons. Then, as now, some 
priests were ignorant and idle, while others were devout and ac- 
tive. In the visible Church the evil is ever mingled with the 
good; we can neither condemn the whole medieval Church for 
the shortcomings of some, nor roundly maintain that it was all 
but flawless. 

The pulpit filled an enormous place in the life of a people who 
lived in dark ages “‘unillumined’’ by the Daily Press, by wireless, 
or the radio. The preachers were the journalists of the day. 
Their sermons were moral talks delivered with a wealth of gro- 
tesque humor and social teaching. They were the Socialist as well 
as the Salvationist orators of the day, and their mordant criti- 
cism of the rich was only tempered by the Heaven in the next 
world which they bestowed on the needy and those who befriended 
the needy. There was nothing they did not dare say, and they 
must have been followed with the same sense of amazed delight 
or boisterous humor which seeks food in the cinema to-day. 
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And now for a passing netful of odds and ends. Thanks to 
the superexcellence of Mary, a MS. reveals the first glimmer of 
Feminism in the remarkable words: ‘‘For no man should have 
woman in despite, for it is no wisdom to despise that God loveth.” 
The famous old English poem, ‘““The Owl and the Nightingale,” 
is explained as a parody upon two kinds of preaching. Who 
knows that blind man’s buff or quis fery is a medieval game based 
on the buffeting of Christ by the soldiers? 

“Pilgrim’s Progress” finds ancestry in the medieval sermons a 
hundred times. The opening scene of ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” 
actually appears in ‘“The Weye to Paradys,” a Harleian MS. of 
the end of the fourteenth century. The chief difference is that the 
Slough or Swallow of Hell takes the place of the Slough of Despond. 
The friars took the Scriptures and repainted them in the talk of 
the folk. Taste for the gruesome had to be supplied by hundreds 
of examples in sermons instead of novels, such as the tale of the 
holy nun whom Richard I loved and who sent him her two eyes 
instead! The preachers were “the fathers of vernacular satire, 
pioneers of the literature of popular freedom.” 

The pulpit oratory of the fourteenth century was prophetic 
of the greater literature to come. Dr. Owst handles an enormous 
store of material with the deftness born of long acquaintance, 
and for the most part he allows the documents to speak for them- 
selves. We are thus shown the influence of the pulpit on the 
early development of the language and on the growth of a reading 
and a thinking public. 

We can see the pulpit orator giving a first literary significance 
to trivial sayings of rustics and unlettered folk, and to scenes 
and characters of everyday life. We see also how the pulpit use 
of Scriptural allegory led to the creation of a rich symbolism for 
the use of later literature. Dr. Owst gives a convincing account 
of Bunyan’s debt to the medieval pulpit, and takes us back be- 
yond ‘‘Piers Plowman’’ tothe preaching which prompted Langland. 
He shows us the rise of fiction, and of a popular taste for a knowl- 
edge of history, and travel, and adventure, and nature; he shows 
us also how, in the shadow of the pulpit, there emerged a native 
school of tragedy and comedy from which sprang English drama. 

Much of what is most effective in our poets, and much of what 
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has been often acclaimed as most original, is an echo from the 
medieval pulpit. Bishop Latimer himself, who is so often quoted 
as the herald of a new spirit in preaching, a spirit more homely 
and natural and direct than that of the Scribes and Pharisees— 
Latimer himself, as Dr. Owst truly insists, is on these points sim- 
ply a continuator of the medieval tradition. If other historians 
of literature have ignored this, it is because such medieval the- 
ology as they had read was rather that of the schoolmen than of 
the pulpit. And, even among the schoolmen, there were hints 
that might have put them on the right track; for instance, Lati- 
mer’s famous series of sermons on the Card are thoroughly scho- 
lastic in their arrangement and divisions. 

Thanks to the pulpit, the literary tradition was never lost; 
Tudor English was not a sudden bloom, and even the English 
Bible must be set ‘‘against the continuous background of English 
devotional prose.”” Here is a warmer region to search than that 
of Chronicle and Charter. Here is a great mass of very human 
material, outspoken and realistic, which reveals a thousand con- 
tacts with daily life, and shows how such great poems as ‘‘Piers 
Plowman” and Chaucer’s ‘‘Canterbury Tales” grew into exist- 
ence. They were not lonely and sudden flowers growing out of a 
dead desert, but crystallizations of the thought, tales, and lan- 
guage of the time, which were all abundantly reflected in centuries 
of English preaching. 

And it is to be remembered that the men who so fiercely de- 
nounced the evils in the Church were themselves churchmen: 
prelates, friars, monks, canons regular, the secular clergy, good 
priests of every kind proclaim their indignant protests against 
their unworthy brethren. And Dr. Owst does not hesitate to 
rebuke prominent literary scholars for having missed or obscured 
this significant fact. 





Procedural Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywob, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Procedure for Inflicting the Suspension ‘‘Ex In- 
formata Conscientia’’ 


There are laws of the Church which state that for the com- 
mission of certain specified offenses a person incurs a censure or 
other penalty ipso facto (i.e., by the very fact of committing the 
offense), and there are other laws which prescribe that a certain 
penalty is to be inflicted by the ecclesiastical superior for the com- 
mission of certain specified offenses. The law itself is a warning 
to the offender; he knows the penalty that awaits him. Never- 
theless, if the ecclesiastical superior wants to enforce any of the 
penalties decreed in law, he must summon the offender, prove the 
offense against him, give the accused a chance to defend himself, 
before he or his court pronounce sentence. 

If a person commit some sin or crime which has no penalty in law, 
the ecclesiastical superior may warn the offender and threaten 
him with a certain penalty in case of relapse into the same offense, 
and then after repetition of or continuation in the offense the 
threatened penalty may be inflicted. Even in this case, proof of 
the offense and a chance to defend himself must be given to the 
accused. 

Penances and disciplinary corrective precepts may be given for 
a first offense even when the law does not determine a penalty for 
the misconduct. A grave penalty, and especially a censure, can- 
not be inflicted for offenses where the law does not inflict them, 
unless the person is first warned not to commit again the offense, 
and is told that if he does not obey he will be punished with a 
specified penalty. The only exception to the above rules is the 
suspension ex informata conscientia (i.e., for reasons known to the 
Ordinary). 

The suspension ex informata conscientia was not known in 
Canon Law before the Council of Trent. That Council (Session 
XIV, Chapter I, De Reform.) seemed to decree that the Ordinary 
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could even for occult offenses forbid not only advancement to 
higher Orders, but also forbid the exercise of Orders already re- 
ceived. The wording of the Council is not clear, for it speaks of 
both public and occult offenses for which the Ordinary can with- 
out a trial forbid a cleric to receive higher Orders and suspend 
him from Orders already received. As was to be expected, much 
controversy ensued regarding the meaning of this law of the 
Council of Trent. 

In the first place, it was of importance to determine whether the 
Council of Trent meant that the Ordinary could without a canoni- 
cal trial suspend a cleric for public offenses. Though the words of 
the Council of Trent—‘‘ex quacumque causa, etiam ob occultum 
crimen,” “etiam extrajudicialiter’”—seemed to give the Ordinary 
authority to proceed without trial in both public and occult 
offenses, and many canonists thus understood the law of the 
Council, the constant practice of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council was to consider a suspension ex informata conscientia null 
and void if the offense was public. 

Another important question arising from the law of the Council 
of Trent was whether the suspension ex informata conscientia 
could be inflicted permanently. If it were a censure only, the 
offender who obeys and satisfies the demands of the Ordinary has 
a right to absolution from the censure. If it is inflicted as a puni- 
tive penalty, the amendment of the offender does not entitle him 
to release from the penalty. Nothing certain can be said about 
this point in the former legislation, because the authorities are 
divided and the decisions of the Sacred Congregation of the Coun- 
cils were not clear. The Code of Canon Law settled most of the 
controverted points of the former Canon Law on the suspension 
ex informata conscientia. 



























Code of Canon Law Retains Suspension ‘‘ex Informata 
Conscientia’’ 


The Ordinary may punish his clerical subjects with suspension 
from office ex informata conscientia, which suspension may be 
either partial or total. This extraordinary remedy may not be 
employed by the Ordinary if he can without grave inconvenience 
proceed against his subject in the ordinary course of law (Canon 
2186). 
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In this first Canon on the suspension, the former law is re- 
affirmed in general terms; the details as to the nature of the 
offenses for which the suspension without legal process may be in- 
flicted are given in other Canons of this same chapter. Here the 
Ordinaries are told that they may not make use of this extraordi- 
nary form of punishment against their clerical subjects, if they can 
without. great inconvenience proceed in the ordinary form of a 
criminal trial. In exempt religious communities the major su- 
periors have the same authority over their clerical subjects, with 
this distinction that the suspension inflicted by the religious su- 
perior cannot deprive them of the faculties for the hearing of con- 
fessions which they have received from a local Ordinary; for the 
Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars (March 2, 1886), 
declared that such suspension by the religious superior makes it 
illicit for the suspended religious priest to use the faculties granted 
by the local Ordinary, but their use is valid. Evidently so, for 
nobody can take away faculties which he has not given nor can 
give. 

The Code speaks of suspension from office. That suspension is 
described in Canon 2279, and it is stated there that, when no limi- 
tation is put to the suspension from office, it forbids every act of 
the powers of Orders and of jurisdiction and even mere acts of ad- 
ministration to which one is empowered by one’s office, with the 
exception of the administration of the goods of one’s own benefice. 
Evidently the term “‘office’’ is here taken in the wide sense, as is 
implied in the definition of the Code on the meaning of suspension 
from office, where mere acts of administration are comprehended 
under suspension from office. 

What is meant by “‘the ordinary course of law’’? Does it mean 
a canonical trial only, or is there another manner of procedure 
that is according to law? The suspension ex informata conscientia 
surely is not according to the ordinary course of law, but an ex- 
ceptional remedy against occult crimes that might remain un- 
punished unless special procedure is possible. Canon 1933, §4, 
states: ‘‘Penances, penal remedies, excommunication, suspension, 
interdict can be inflicted by way of precept outside of judicial trial, 
provided the offense is certain.”” In the opening paragraph of the 
same Canon it is stated that public offenses only are subject to 
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criminal trial. Does §4 of Canon 1933 deal with occult offenses 
only, so that the meaning of Canon 1933 is that public offenses 
are the only ones that can be the subject of canonical trials, and 
that occult offenses, provided the commission has been proved, 
can be punished by way of precept. Suarez, O.P. (‘De Remo- 
tione Parochorum,”’ p. 222), with other commentators of the Code, 
is of the opinion that ordinarily public offenses must be punished 
through canonical trial, unless in some particular case the trial is 
not possible; in such case the Ordinary can resort to punishment 
by precept. Occult offenses are ordinarily to be punished by way 
of precept. The precept is preceded by admonition and rebuke 
(cfr. Canon 2310), and when they have failed to effect amend- 
ment, the penalties spoken of in Canon 1933, §4, can be imposed 
by precept. In cases in which neither the canonical trial nor the 
form of precept can be observed without grave inconvenience, the 
penalty can be imposed by way of the suspension ex informata 
conscientia. 
Manner of Procedure in Suspension 

Neither judicial formalities nor canonical admonitions are re- 
quired for inflicting this suspension; it suffices that the Ordi- 
nary in compliance with the following Canons issue a decree in 
which he simply declares that he inflicts the suspension (Canon 
2187). 

The aforesaid decree must be given in writing, unless circum- 
stances demand otherwise, and besides, the day, month and year 
are to appear on the face of the decree: 

(1) it shall explicitly state that the suspension is inflicted ex 
informata conscientia or for reasons known to the Ordinary; 

(2) it shall declare the duration of the penalty, for the Ordinary 
shall abstain from inflicting it perpetually. The suspension may 
be inflicted also as a censure, provided in this case the reason why 
the suspension is inflicted is made known to the cleric; 

(3) the acts which are forbidden shall be clearly indicated, if a 
partial suspension only is inflicted (Canon 2188). 

The peculiar nature of the suspension ex informata conscientia 
consists in this, that a severe penalty is imposed without legal for- 
malities, without previous admonition, without proving to the 
offender that he has been guilty, and even without informing him 
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of the reason why he is thus punished. Because of the lack of 
these most elementary and natural prerequisites of a just punish- 
ment, the law of the Church on suspension ex informata conscientia 
has been severely criticized not only by non-Catholics but also by 
Catholics. The Church, however, contends that it is a just law; 
for when the Synod of Pistoia declared that the suspension ex in- 
formata conscientia was null and void, Pope Pius VI condemned 
the opinion of that Synod as false, pernicious and injurious to the 
Council of Trent (Denziger, “‘Enchiridion’”’ (12th ed.), nn. 1549- 
1550). As an emergency measure, the suspension ex informata 
conscientia can be justified, for in both Church and State powers 
are given to officers of the law for emergencies, which frequently 
bring undue hardship to innocent persons. Thus, in the civil law 
a person is arrested on suspicion and probable commission of 
crime after a very perfunctory examination or investigation, and 
it may be months before his trial comes up and that meanwhile he 
suffers imprisonment. Release on bail is, of course, possible in 
many cases, but not in all. 


Relief against Undue Financial Loss from the Suspension 


If a cleric has been suspended from an office to which another 
priest has to be appointed to take his place (e.g., an administrator 
of a parish is named to exercise the care of souls for the suspended 
pastor), the substitute shall receive a salary from the income of 
the benefice to be fixed according to the prudent judgment of the 
Ordinary. If the suspended cleric believes that the salary of the 
substitute is too heavy a burden, he may petition a reduction of 
the salary from the immediate superior, who would be the judge 
of the court of appeal in the ordinary canonical trial (Canon 2189). 

In the United States the pastors usually have no other income 
from their parochial benefice than the salary fixed by the statutes 
of the diocese. The law of Canon 2189 evidently supposes that a 
pastor suspended from his office by the suspension ex informata 
conscientia continues to get his maintenance from the parish as he 
did before the suspension. The priest who is temporarily ap- 
pointed to do the work of the pastor must get compensation for 
his work from the revenue of the parish. As the full pastor’s 
salary and the payment for the substitute may be too great a 
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burden for the parish, the Ordinary may decide to cut the salary 
of the pastor during his suspension. The Ordinary certainly has 
authority to fix the amounts of money that the suspended pastor 
and his substitute are to receive from the parish funds. If the 
pastor believes that he has been treated unfairly in the matter, 
he has the right to appeal to the Ordinary of the diocese that con- 
stitutes the court of appeal. From a diocese that is a suffragan to 
an archdiocese, the appeal goes to the Ordinary of the archdio- 
cese; from the archdiocese the appeal goes to that diocese which 
the Ordinary of the archdiocese has once for all chosen as the 
court of appeal. The complaint against diminution of the pastor’s 
salary will not easily be admitted, because it is through the fault 
of the pastor that he has been incapacitated from discharging the 
duties of his office. If he were to get full salary and maintenance 
while he is not attending to the duties of his office, it would not 
put the burden of his guilt on him so much as on the parish. 

Those who have no benefice (in the United States parishes are 
the only kind of benefices in most dioceses) do not get the con- 
cession of Canon 2189. If they are suspended from the office or 
position they hold, the salary is lost for the time that they are dis- 
qualified, and they are at the mercy of the Ordinary for a bare 
maintenance. 


Conditions under Which the Suspension Can Be Inflicted 


The Ordinary who inflicts a suspension ex informata conscientia 
must have gathered by previous investigation such proofs as to 
give him certainty that the cleric has actually committed an 
offense so serious that he must be restrained by such a penalty 
(Canon 2190). 

Canon 2190 is a reminder that the suspension ex informata con- 
scientia is an extraordinary means of procedure against offending 
clerics, and can be employed only when the ordinary means fail. 
Besides, greater care than in ordinary trials must be taken by the 
Ordinary, or by the men who act as his delegates in the matter, to 
prove that the cleric committed the offense and that there are no 
circumstances which in law excuse him from liability. 

An occult offense, as described in Canon 2197, n. 4, furnishes a 
just and legitimate cause for inflicting the suspension ex informata 
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conscientia. A notorious offense may never be punished with sus- 
pension ex informata conscientia. In order that a public offense 
can be punished with suspension ex informata conscientia, one of 
the following circumstances must necessarily occur: 


(1) if conscientious and responsible witnesses make some 
offense known to the Ordinary, but cannot in any way be induced 
to testify in court to the crime, and there are no other proofs 
available by which it can be proved in a judicial trial; 

(2) if the cleric himself by threats or the use of other means pre- 
vents the institution of a judicial trial against him, or hinders the 
completion of a trial commenced ; 

(3) if impediments to the institution of a judicial trial and the 
declaration of a sentence arise from adverse civil laws, or from 
fear of grave scandal (Canon 2191). 


The general rule is that suspension ex informata conscientia may 
be imposed for occult offenses only. When is an offense occult? 
Canon 2197 attempts to give the answer, but it is far from satis- 
factory. In the first place, it states that an offense is occult when 
it is not public. The same Canon states that an offense is public 
if it has already been divulged, or if the circumstances of the 
offense are such that it can and must be prudently foreseen that 
it will easily come to the knowledge of the public. Ordinarily 
an offense would be considered occult if only two or three persons 
witnessed the offense and the character of those persons is such 
that they would not spread the knowledge of it. However, though 
there be only a few people who witnessed the offense, the act may 
have been committed under such circumstances that it will neces- 
sarily become public, and the same circumstances may make known 
the person of the offender. In the criminal trials in the courts of 
the States it happens quite frequently that murder cases are 
prosecuted in which there are a few only or perhaps no direct 
witnesses of the crime. Still, nobody would say that the public 
authority has no right to look for the author of the secret crime. 
The same thing may happen in offenses committed by a priest, 
who secretly has committed offenses which the public authority 
of the diocese, the Ordinary, cannot let go unpunished. That is 
why the law instructs the Ordinary to institute the investiga- 
tion and see whether sufficient proof can be found to fasten the 
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guilt on a certain person. Two witnesses who can of their own 
personal knowledge testify to a fact are according to Canon 1791, 
§2, sufficient to prove a fact. However, it is important to investi- 
gate the character of the witnesses in order that the judge may 
know whether their testimony is reliable. It is, therefore, not en- 
tirely correct to say that any two eyewitnesses suffice to establish 
afact. Canon 1791, §2, makes that clear when it modifies its rule 
on the two or three eyewitnesses by saying that they must be 
“omni exceptione maiores.’”’ They must be above all suspicion 
and of a character that no reasonable objection can be sustained 
against their testimony. It is evident that, the fewer the witnesses 
are, the greater must be the caution of the court in accepting their 
testimony. One direct witness does not fully prove a fact (cfr. 
Canon 1791), but his testimony together with circumstantial evi- 
dence may establish full proof. The ecclesiastical superior or his 
court are the judges on the value of the evidence submitted, but 
they must be cautious and feel convinced in conscience that the 
evidence through witnesses and circumstances has established the 
truth beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Occult offenses are, as a general rule, the only ones that should 
be punished with suspension ex informata conscientia. To this rule 
Canon 2191 gives the exceptions in which even a public offense 
can be punished with that penalty: (1) when there are sufficient 
witnesses but they refuse to testify in the ecclesiastical court. 
While the Ordinary could command them to testify under the 
threat of ecclesiastical penalties in all those cases in which wit- 
nesses have no legal excuse for refusing to testify, it may not seem 
advisable to the Ordinary to urge his authority to that extent; 
(2) the priest who is called to account for a public offense may 
make it impossible to conduct an ecclesiastical trial against him, 
or at least make it inadvisable because of the public scandal that 
he is ready to cause; (3) the civil law in some country may be 
such that the Ordinary cannot institute a trial against the offender. 
In the United States the laws of the various States do not interfere 
with the disciplinary procedure of the authorities of the various 
Churches against members of their associations, but on the con- 
trary uphold the decisions of the ecclesiastical superiors and 
courts so long as they concern matters strictly church affairs. 
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The civil and political rights of citizens and the resulting duties 
are matters which cannot be judged by ecclesiastical superiors 
and courts. 


Concurrence of Occult and Public Offenses 


The suspension ex informata conscientia is valid, if among sev- 
eral offenses committed by a cleric one only is occult (Canon 
2192). 

The supposition is that the cleric has committed public and 
occult offenses, and the Ordinary, having made the investigation 
about the occult offense and obtained proof of it, imposes the 
suspension ex informata conscientia. If the Ordinary wishes to 
punish him for the public offenses, he can do so by instituting a 
criminal trial against the priest. From the sentence of condem- 
nation in the criminal trial appeal to the court of the second in- 
stance suspends the execution of the sentence. If the court of 
appeal does not confirm the sentence of the first court, the accused 
is thereby freed from the effects of the criminal trial, but he is not 
relieved from the suspension ex informata conscientia, because no 
court can free him from that penalty. The only redress possible 
is recourse to the Holy See which alone can cancel the said sus- 
pension. 


Whether the Ordinary Must Manifest the Reason for Inflicting 
Suspension ‘‘ex Informata Conscientia’’ 

It is left to the discretion of the Ordinary to declare to or con- 
ceal from the cleric the cause or offense for which he has sus- 
pended him, but, if he thinks it advisable to manifest the offense 
to the cleric, he shall do so with paternal solicitude and charity, 
so that the penalty accompanied with paternal admonitions may 
not only serve for the satisfaction of the guilt, but may also lead 
to the amendment of the offender and the elimination of the occa- 
sion of sin (Canon 2193). 

The Code seems to suppose that in most cases the person who is 
suspended knows why he is punished, for it would not help 
towards effecting amendment unless one knew wherein one has 
failed. If the suspension is imposed as a censure, Canon 2188, 
n. 2, demands that the reason for the penalty be made known to 
the offender. Whatever one may say in defense of the position of 
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the Church in permitting the suspension ex informata conscientia 
for the sake of the public weal of the Church and providing a 
means to punish and stop secret offenses of the ministers of the 
Church, there are certain aspects of this procedure which are not 
satisfactory, and do not sufficiently protect the natural rights of 
the ministers of the Church. The recourse to the Holy See, of 
which we shall presently speak, only partly offsets the harsh rules 
on suspension ex informata conscientia. 


Recourse to the Holy See against the Suspension 


If the cleric takes recourse to the Holy See against the suspen- 
sion ex informata conscientia, the Ordinary must forward to the 
Holy See the proofs by which it is established that the cleric 
actually committed an offense which may be punished with this 
extraordinary penalty (Canon 2194). 

The recourse goes to the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
from all dioceses which are under the general government, and to 
the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda from dioceses, dis- 
tricts, etc., subject to that missionary Congregation. The Code 
says nothing about the suspended priest submitting a defense to 
the Sacred Congregation, but he certainly can explain his view of 
the facts which involved him in trouble. The Holy See is chiefly 
concerned with the acts of the Ordinary as to the investigation 
and proof of the offense prior to issuing the suspension. 

As to the question whether the recourse suspends the penalty 
imposed by the suspension ex informata conscientia, the majority 
of the commentators of the Code whom we have had occasion to 
consult are of the opinion that the penalty is not suspended. 
Suarez, O.P. (‘De Remotione Parochorum,” Rome, 1931), in 
commenting on Canon 2194, says that if the suspension was in- 
flicted as a censure, the suspension continues in spite of the re- 
course; if it was inflicted as a vindicative or punitive penalty, it 
does not take effect when recourse is had to the Holy See. He does 
not cite any authors who agree with him, but he argues from 
Canon 2287, which states: “From vindicative (punitive) penal- 
ties appeal or recourse with suspensive effect is granted, unless it 
is expressly stated otherwise in law.’’ We think there is an ex- 
press statement to the contrary in Canon 2146, which modifies 
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Canon 2287 or rather excludes the application of that Canon to 
the process of suspension ex informata conscientia. That Canon 
is one of the five preliminary Canons which precede the various 
processes described in Titles XXVII-XXXIII, the last of which 
is the manner of procedure in suspension ex informata conscientia. 
It is stated expressly in Canon 2146, §1, that the only means of de- 
fense is recourse to the Holy See against the final orders or decision 
of the Ordinary, and §3 of the same Canon supposes that the penalty 
is not suspended except to the extent that the Ordinary, in case of 
deprivation of a parish, cannot confer the parish stfabiliter on an- 
other priest. If the penalty was suspended, the Code would have 
to rule that the pastor cannot be removed from his parish pending 
the recourse to the Holy See. 


Exempt Religious Superiors and the Suspension ‘‘ex Informata 
Conscientia’’ 


The Code does not specially mention the religious superiors in 
the procedure of suspension ex informata conscientia, but there is 
no reason to doubt that the major religious superiors of exempt 
Orders and Congregations have authority to punish their clerical 


subjects with this suspension, for Canon 2186 gives that power to 
Ordinaries generally, and Canon 198, §1, declares that the term 
“Ordinaries” in law embraces the major superiors in clerical ex- 
empt religious organizations. In non-exempt religious organiza- 
tions the major superiors do not possess ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over their subjects, but merely a power of government akin to 
the so-called domestic power. Those superiors can, of course, 
correct and coerce their subjects according to the manner of pro- 
cedure laid down in the constitutions of their organizations. 









Pokiness or Piety 
By Hivary DEJEAN, O.S.B. 























sion If there is one quality that stands out in the founders of religious 

alty Orders or Congregations that have endured, it is practical common 

e of sense. And since the Order of St. Benedict has endured through- 

an- out fourteen centuries, it must follow that St. Benedict had a 

ave goodly share of this practical common sense, and left it to his | 

ing Order as a legacy in his famous Rule. To my mind no part of this | 
Rule displays the trait better than Chapter XX, entitled ‘‘De 
Reverentia Orationis,” from which I quote the following: i 

- “Prayer ought to be short and pure, except it be perchance pro- | 

ii longed by the inspiration of divine grace. But let prayer made in 

- common by all means (omnino) be shortened.” 

i No doubt many lay people would receive something of a shock 

al if told that a great Saint commanded that prayer be made short. 

on I confess that I was startled when first I heard it. Even now, in 

- venturing to write these lines in denunciation of unnecessarily 

" prolonged services, I feel a bit of fear at the thought of possible 

“= censure for the expression of such an idea. For I know that to 

= many minds sanctity and piety are unthinkable without length ~ 

™ and slowness in prayer. Yet, I am aware that most Catholics 

e, chafe and complain about a priest who says Mass uncommonly 

" slowly. However, what is the attitude we take towards those 
who thus complain? Do we not inwardly charge them with spir- 








itual sloth and tepidity? Are we justified in this judgment? At tf 
the risk of incurring a similar charge, I make bold to say that we { 
are not. 

If you will read again my quotation from the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict, you will see that he makes a distinction between common 
(public, liturgical) prayer and private prayer or private devotions. 
The first he insists must be short; as to the second, he seems to 
favor brevity there too, except in cases of special grace. Cer- 
tainly, if this distinction applies to anyone, it applies to the priest, 
and to him particularly at the altar. Am I then advocating a fif- 
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teen-minute Low Mass? No; but I am protesting against a 
thirty- to forty-five-minute ordinary Low Mass as being destruc- 
tive of piety and devotion, and in many cases a manifestation of 
thoughtless selfishness. 

Now, there is a difference between speed and haste, between 
dispatch and precipitateness. So, if I advocate a certain speed 
in saying Mass, I do not thereby advocate haste; dispatch is 
admirable in all things, whereas precipitateness is heedless and 
careless. One must concentrate, be engrossed, to expedite a mat- 
ter with efficient speed. Haste merely displays boredom—a desire 
to be quit of a disagreeable task. We all admire a man who gets 
many things done well and in short time; who finishes one thing, 
and immediately is alert and enthusiastic enough to go at another. 
Do we not usually find that those who dawdle over tasks also do 
them poorly? A priest once told me that, when he made an effort 
to slow down his celebration of Mass, the result was a great in- 
crease in distractions. Commentators on the Rule of St. Benedict 
note that it was to avoid distractions that the Fathers of old pre- 
scribed brevity in prayer. Hence I maintain that to say Mass 
well one must ordinarily be expeditious about it. Dispatch pro- 
motes rather than destroys piety in the celebrant. 

The same holds true for the people assisting at the Mass. We 
should not regard it as a sign of lack of piety that people are 
pleased with a priest who “gets them out.’”’ How many good re- 
ligious have I not heard complain of a poky chaplain! ‘‘Multi- 
plying devotions does not multiply devotion,’ a keen-minded 
priest once observed. Lengthening Mass does not promote de- 
votion; the very impatience and boredom it engenders rather 
stifles fervor in those who must endure. 

If we study the Mass we learn that our Roman Rite is not built 
on poky lines; it is characterized by an admirable brevity and 
compactness. If I mistake not, there is only one point in all the 
rubrics of the Mass where the priest is to pause, and that is im- 
mediately after consuming the Sacred Host. And note that the 
rubric says ‘‘quiescit aliquantulum”’—not “‘aliquantum” or “‘quan- 
tum libet.’’ Wapelhorst adds here: ‘‘Per spatium unius fere 
Pater.” 

What are the causes for long Masses? Of course, the first and 
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most blameworthy is not beginning on time—a habit for which 
(absolute necessity apart) there is no excuse before God or man. 
Then comes the (shall I say?) detestable habit of dragging out 
certain words and phrases. I have heard priests draw out “‘Ore- 
mus”’ to the length in which one could say half the Oration. Add 
also ponderous and impressive (so they think) renditions of ‘“‘Sanc- 
tus, Sanctus, Sanctus,’ “‘Nobis quoque peccatoribus,”’ and “‘Do- 
mine non sum dignus.’’ Fumbling with an unprepared Missal 
is another cause; uselessly repeated scrapings of the corporal 
with the paten and wipings of the chalice take extra time. 

Omitting in pity scrupulosity at the Consecration (which, how- 
ever, carries the obligation to seek a cure), let us turn to private 
devotion as an excuse for slowness at Mass. If we understand the 
rubrics correctly, we may say that there is no place for private 
devotion in the celebration of Mass, except it be in strictly 
private Masses, as we read in the lives of some Saints. Private 
devotion in the sense of protracted prayer, is for private devo- 
tions only. The Mass is a public function, and the celebrant is 
the minister, the public servant, obliged to action (Actio); in 
other words, he is there, not solely for himself, but to act with and 
for the congregation, to do the Action (infinitely sacred that it 
is), get it done, not dawdle with it. And this holds too for his 
other priestly functions. 

Read the Gospels. The Lord Jesus got things done expedi- 
tiously. Look at His short sermons; see the numberless people 
He fed, cured, consoled in a single day. Pertransiit benefaci- 
endo! He was not poky; He could not have been! 








This may be called educationally the age of curriculum con- 
struction. Theorists and enthusiasts have added study after 
study to the curriculum of the elementary school. The results 
of these accretions have not been uniformly happy. No one ques- 
tions the honest attempt of educators to adjust the curriculum to 
the needs of the individual and of the community. But results 
make us question the method. 

Educators have led the school to extend wide hospitality to 
successive new studies and social forces. They fondly believe 
that the school has thus become the camping ground where we 
receive, train and organize all the best forces in human society. 
Curricular accretions, we are told, have made the school the one 
institution that is fully representative of the thoughts, the in- 
terests, and the activities of our whole nation at its best. The mod- 
ern conception of an enriched curriculum of common-school 
studies is boasted of, educationally, as the greatest achievement 
of our age. 

Would that it were so! But careful observers do not see eye to 
eye with the enthusiasts and the theorists in education. The over- 
loading of the curriculum has become the source of a troublesome 
multiplicity of studies and, somewhat paradoxically, a growing 
impoverishment of the curriculum. The important studies, 
writes Dr. McMurry, have become lean and barren, stripped 
largely of their better thought values. The pressure of many 
subjects restricts unduly the time for the important subjects and 
makes inevitably for the short and scrappy treatment of topics. 
Teachers abbreviate and epitomize, textbooks shorten and con- 
dense, and the net result is a sketchy and superficial method of 
study. The course of study becomes a memorized table of con- 
tents, not an interesting and instructive development of knowl- 
edge. The modern process of enriching the curriculum has abol- 
ished concrete illustrations and reasoning processes, and imposes 
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in their place the dry schedules and formularies of a sapless knowl- 
edge. 

The expansion of the curriculum has forced the contraction of 
each study. In general, every enrichment has meant only a 
new addition of factual material. There has been little correlation 
of new studies with old, and less continuity of thought extending 
through all studies. The various studies are sadly isolated and 
introduce a multitude of topics that make the learning process 
irregular and kaleidoscopic. These unrelated studies disintegrate 
knowledge, negate organization, and force the memorizing of iso- 
lated facts. Factual knowledge is in the ascendant, and the mere 
enumeration of facts is but a sorry outcome of education. 

The whole process makes for an ideal of superficiality, and de- 
velops a quantitative attitude towards knowledge. How much is 
needed? How much must I know? These are the obvious queries 
of the pupil confronting the maze of the modern curriculum. 
There is no directed effort to make the pupil a thinker; he becomes 
merely a storehouse of facts, unassimilated and unorganized. 
Thinking, judging, reasoning, appreciation are not quantitative; 
all thinking is progressive, dynamic. 

The school should rather seek for an ideal of thoroughness, to 
make of the mind of the pupil an efficient instrument ready to be 
turned to whatever task is set before him. To achieve this, a 
simple curriculum, a few studies thoroughly mastered, is the best 
tool. Better organization, closer correlation of studies, stronger 
continuity of thought, may do much to redeem the modern ele- 
mentary school curriculum, but at first blush a return to former 
ideals of thoroughness and a stronger emphasis on the important 
subjects seems to be the only remedy for present confusion and 
superficiality. 

This sketchy treatment of present curricular trends is funda- 
mental to any consideration of the relationship of the school 
principal with the curriculum. It is not part of the work of the 
principal to construct a curriculum. The curriculum is set by 
higher authority and merely intrusted to the principal for admin- 
istration. But the principal’s interpretation of the curriculum is 
perhaps the most weighty factor in the individual teacher’s under- 
standing and application of this most important instrument. It 
is strictly within the province of the principal to interpret and 
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modify, to adjust, and make specific application of the curriculum. 

The parish school principal in the well-organized diocesan school 
system receives the curriculum as established by the diocesan 
superintendent or the diocesan school board. Much latitude is 
granted to the principal in making specific application to local 
conditions. Particularly is this true where the diocese is made 
up of a number of districts that differ widely by reason of economic 
status or educational background. The curriculum must be 
general; too great rigidity in its application may utterly destroy 
the initiative of the teacher and defeat the very purpose of afford- 
ing the best possible educational advantages to all children in their 
given circumstances. 

The principal may have nothing whatever to do with the mak- 
ing of the curriculum. But the principals as a group may play an 
important part in keeping the curriculum abreast of modern re- 
search in education. Under present conditions this very valuable 
instrument is subject to revision and reorganization. As a living 
dynamic thing, the curriculum is always subject to change. The 
diocesan superintendent usually calls upon his supervisors to act 
as a curriculum committee. The board of supervisors forms itself 
into a number of subject sub-committees on curriculum revision. 
Each sub-committee accepts the responsibility of making any 
necessary changes in the subject assigned to it. The members of 
these committees ask for assistance and suggestions from all 
teachers and especially from principals who are in close touch with 
all phases of the teaching process. 

The principal may offer curriculum study to her teachers as a 
project to stimulate professional study. Every principal and 
every teacher gains a better understanding of the curriculum and 
a better appreciation of the general objectives by the comparison 
of the local curriculum with the curriculum of any modern pro- 
gressive school system. We are somewhat hampered in this very 
important work of recasting and reshaping the curriculum. 
Cramped finances make it impossible to assign skilled teachers 
solely to this task. Lack of funds restricts also the number of 
workers in the field of educational research. But we need not 
hesitate to avail ourselves of the splendid results achieved in cur- 
riculum rebuilding by school systems having superior research 
facilities. 
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‘um. It is common knowledge that the cities of Denver, St. Louis, 3 
hoo] San Francisco, Chicago, Cleveland, and Baltimore, among others, I 
“San : have made extensive curriculum reorganizations in recent years. i 
€ is The student who fails to study the concrete results of the work | 
cal of experts in his field, is well comparable to the blind leader of the | 
ade blind. Every principal can glean much from the study of any i 
mic modern curriculum. The teacher, as we have said, cannot fail } 
be to gain a better grasp of curriculum objectives by such compara- Hi 
‘oy tive study. No principal and no teacher should be without in- I} 
rd- terest in some practical research problem dealing with classroom | 
eir work. A research hobby becomes the basis of much productive | 
study to principal or to teacher. The joint findings of an active i 
k- group of principals may result in a much improved curriculum. | 
an Teacher participation in reshaping the curriculum is at the very 
e- least a source of great stimulation in a task that easily becomes 
le humdrum and deadening, if allowed to degenerate into a mere mat- 
Ig ter of routine. No teachers’ library, in school or convent, should 
le be without one or more curriculums that represent the best find- 


t ings of modern educational research. 

if The first task of the principal is to see that the prescribed 
. curriculum is properly followed by the teacher. The Sister Prin- 
y cipal must be able to guide her teachers in interpreting the cur- 
f riculum. She cannot take it for granted that even the thoroughly 
trained teacher will have the proper understanding of this im- 
portant document. Teachers trained in a specific field or subject 
may be sadly at sea when assigned to teach the entire curriculum 
of a grade or grades. The wise principal prevents much flounder- 
ing and coérdinates the work of all teachers through regular con- 
ferences in which curriculum problems are discussed, especially at 
the beginning of the school year. 

It may be necessary to correct the attitude of a given teacher. 
One teacher may look upon the curriculum solely as a medium of 
mental discipline, and place entirely too much emphasis on the 
actual subject-matter contained in the curriculum or the text- 
book, or may drill, drill, drill endlessly in gigantic memory tasks 
or in the solution of the hardest problems in arithmetic. Another 
teacher may stress unduly the child’s interests and nature, for- 
getting that proper interests can be aroused and developed and that 
nature needs nurture. There is also the pragmatic teacher who 
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advocates a curriculum that trains for practical living. There is 
a danger that pragmatic education may lead the pupil into a 
narrow groove from which it is difficult for him later to extricate 
himself. Other teachers may be advocates of broad general 
training, and attempt to crowd the curriculum to the point of 
attenuation. The modern trend is definitely in the direction of 
expansion. These teachers seek to develop the power to make the 
adjustments that become necessary in the life of everyone. It 
is an admirable ideal. We make no mention of the time-serving 
teacher who views the curriculum merely as a tool for putting in 
time and earning a wage. The spiritual formation of the religious 
teacher makes mention of this type unnecessary in describing the 
work of a Sister Principal. 

The principal has the large responsibility to clarify the thinking 
of her teachers with respect to the curriculum. She must be too 
conservative to be carried away by the present tendency to de- 
nounce drill. Drill is often necessary, for there is no royal road 
to knowledge. But all teachers must respect the findings of 
child psychology. The child-centered curriculum has a basis in 
solid principles. No teacher denies the desirability of training 
for practical living, but he or she may rightly contend that op- 
portunity is offered, at least in the elementary school, only for a 
measure of broad general training with special emphasis on the 
rock-ribbed essentials. Proficiency in the oral and written use of 
English and in the fundamental operations of arithmetic is still 
desirable and necessary. Pupils with marked artistic or technical 
gifts may profit by special training, but the conservative principal 
fears that the elementary school cannot afford a proper field for 
this development. The old proverb, Virtus in medio stat, is a 
guiding light to the principal in her attitude towards the cur- 
riculum. 

The principal must direct the thought of her teachers in the 
critical evaluation of curriculum materials. When properly stimu- 
lated, they will not become mechanical or formalized in their 
teaching. A measure of freedom stirs initiative, but excessive 
freedom demoralizes instruction. The principal must have the 
broad view of the curriculum that best promotes the welfare of the 
child and directs the whole teaching process towards the realiza- 
tion of this great end. The firm hand of an intelligent principal 
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coérdinates the work of all teachers, and adjusts the service of the 
school to the needs of the individual pupils. A thorough grasp of 
the curriculum enables the principal to give her teachers a type of 
guidance that gives coherence to the work of the school. When 
teachers understand and visualize curriculum objectives, good 
teaching is almost inevitable. 

Adequate curriculum materials are a prerequisite to effective 
teaching. We cannot assign the workman a task and then deny 
him the proper tools. The principal provides the commonly 
specified curriculum materials such as syllabi, textbooks, and 
general reference material, without a request or suggestion from 
the teacher. When special accessory materials will promote 
effective teaching, the principal may anticipate the request of 
the teacher. She may determine in conference with her teachers 
just what additional materials are most necessary. The curricu- 
lum may make no mention of the new materials, but the pro- 
gressive teacher is abreast of developments. Every request of 
the efficient teacher merits attention. Repeated refusals may 
make the teacher loath to present further requests. Lack of funds 
may presently prevent purchase of sadly needed materials. But 
the teacher must have essential equipment at all hazard. The 
pastor wisely provides a trusted principal with a petty-cash reserve 
sufficient to purchase new materials as they become necessary. 
He must not make his school odious by begging from the pupils 
every time new materials are necessary. If the principal has no 
petty-cash reserve, she will build an incidental fund in some way 
and not ‘‘chisel the children” for every new piece of equipment. The 
best policy for the parish school is undoubtedly that pursued by 
a pastor of our acquaintance, formerly a diocesan superintendent 
of schools, who forbade the collection of money in his school for 
any purpose whatsoever, but allowed the principal to purchase 
requisite materials at her own discretion. 

Every curriculum help does not demand an expenditure. The 
wide-awake principal is acquainted with a number of sources that 
supply useful material gratis on demand. Public libraries fre- 
quently possess much material available to schools. Teachers 
can easily train very young children to use intelligently the re- 
sources of the public library. They can borrow much supplemen- 
tary reading material for a period of time that permits effective 
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classroom use. Some public libraries have also a library of edu- 
cational films that school authorities are invited to use. In some 
large cities the public library, if adequately financed, will estab- 
lish branches or sub-stations in parish as well as public schools on 
condition that a certain minimum of use is maintained and a 
satisfactory record thereof rendered from time to time. Librari- 
ans have complained that books at times suffer mutilation at 
the hands of pupils, who purloin pictures for use in project book- 
lets. This vandalism is justly condemned, and the vandals should 
be punished. We profess to develop character, but the destruction 
of public as well as private property certainly argues a lack of 
character. 

The mimeograph is a magic workman in the production of 
many valuable curriculum materials. Parish schools do not com- 
monly have a printing press at their disposal, but the less expen- 
sive mimeograph produces quickly the requisite copies of certain 
types of materials, such as tests, outlines, outline maps, and guide- 
sheets. We have known teachers to wring five cents from pupils for 
an outline map that could be produced with a mimeograph at a 
negligible cost. Parent-teacher associations can assist the princi- 
pal in the purchase of needed materials. It may be difficult to 
stir enthusiasm for providing materials that perish in use, but the 
P.T.A. responds readily to a request for a piece of permanent equip- 
ment (a mimeograph, for instance) that remains in the school as 
a monument of their generosity. 

The school may struggle along without many useful modern 
visual aids, such as slides, pictures and museum material, unless 
the principal is acquainted with the sources of these visual aids 
and the procedure for securing them at a minimum of expense. 
Educational films of distinct merit can be secured, sometimes for 
a small rental charge, sometimes gratis. I- the fields of nature 
study and geography the educational film has made a distinct 
contribution. It is an easy matter to adjust the geography course 
to the showing of certain films when available. In certain large 
cities local school boards accord parish schools the privilege of 
using their libraries of educational films. In the City of Pitts- 
burgh, for instance, the Board of Public Education has permitted 
Superintendent Graham to grant to the parish schools of the city 
the use of their splendid library of films on the same basis as the 
schools of the city system. 
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State and national associations, notably the National Safety 
Council, supply material of an educational nature for distribution 
to schools. Pamphlets issued by many industries (on such sub- 
jects as lumbering, forestry, steel, oil, glass, cork and electricity) 
have a natural interest, and frequently lend a large measure of 
local color to work in geography and history. The principal must 
not only secure this material but review it carefully before sub- 
mitting it to the classroom. Sometimes the pamphlets are mere 
advertising. Public utilities are not above using the sly insinua- 
tion that municipal ownership is a relic of barbarism. 

The principal must be on the alert to present local material 
and local problems to the pupils in accord with their understand- 
ing. If the manufacture of steel products is the big local industry, 
the principal can secure curriculum material that impresses upon 
the pupil the importance of the industry to the community and 
the nature of its products. If local industry is hampered by un- 
just discrimination in freight rates, perhaps a graph of this matter 
will make the pupil conscious of the injustice and stimulate his 
interest in the ever-increasing economic problems of our day. 
Elementary economics is of far greater importance that many 
topics or units at present included in geography and history 
courses. The pupils’ interest in freight rates may suggest a 
study of state and national highways as providing effective com- 
petition with the offending public carrier. State departments of 
highways furnish on request booklets descriptive of the highway 
system of the State and its development. Pictures of historic 
shrines and of points of great scenic beauty enhance these book- 
lets. Traffic regulations and a road map are other features of 
interest. These booklets are accessory curriculum material in 
geography, history and civics. 

These instances of curriculum development and modification 
make clear that the principal has here a large responsibility. 
Many curriculum requirements are uniform for the nation—per- 
haps more than present practice admits; many other requirements 
are the product of local conditions. The necessary modification 
of the curriculum and the provision of curriculum materials are 
proper functions of the principal. He or she must render the cur- 
riculum sufficiently flexible to meet the needs of all teachers and 
all classes. The office of the superintendent cannot decree the 
modifications required by local conditions. 













































Hungry Sheep That Are Not Fed 


By Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B. 


“The hungry sheep look up but are not fed.’’—Milton, Lycidas. 


Annotated editions of Tennyson explain that the fundamental 
idea of The Palace of Art originated in a chance remark of a 
friend: ““Tennyson, we cannot live in art.’’” What scholarship 
will do to such an assertion does not concern us here; for The 
Palace of Art is an excellent exposition of what is apparently a 
fact—art decays, loses its appeal, and becomes purposeless as soon 
as it divorces itself from life. The law of the universe seems to be 
that all human creations are made barren and void when they be- 
come an end in themselves, because they thereby fail to touch the 
divine on one side and the human on the other. Human creations 
must strike their roots deep into the soil of the divine and the 
mortal, if they are not to wither and die. 

Yet, to make art (which we shall call it for convenience) an 
end in itself, and cut it off from one of its sources of vitality, is what 
has been done in liturgical matters in most Catholic centers of 
America. The shrines of divine worship to which Catholics have 
a right to look for the best in church service are, generally speak- 
ing, closed to even a select public. While it cannot be said that 
the motives actuating such rigid exclusion deserve the severe casti- 
gation administered by Tennyson to the soul walled up to keep out 
the pollution of the herd of humankind, the poet’s interpretation 
of such a procedure, nevertheless, repays careful consideration for 
whatever truth it interprets. Concerning the attitude of the soul 
selfishly secluded within the lordly pleasure house of beauty the 
author of The Palace of Art wrote: 


““O Godlike isolation which art mine, 
I can but count thee perfect gain, 

What time I watch the darkening droves of swine 
That range on yonder plain. 


“In filthy sloughs they roll a prurient skin, 
They graze and wallow, breed and sleep; 
1298 
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And oft some brainless devil enters in, 
And drives them to the deep.” 


| 
Were a systematic study made of the religious centers, it would | 
be found that amazingly few seminaries and monasteries are so 
arranged that even the élite have access to the liturgy there en- 
acted. All too often high walls and secluded chapels bar Catholics 


ital hungering for the beauty of music, action, and prayer combined 

fa to express the divine relationship of God to man. Though it can- 

hip not be said that these seminaries and monast ries represent self- 

The ishly built lordly pleasure houses, yet the tendency of seclusion is 

ya opposed to the tradition of the Church which worked miracles of | 
on conversion in Christianizing Europe. Nor is it admissible that the 
. be policy of barring out the faithful is the result of an unadulterated | 
be- yearning for the divine alone, as expressed in Arnold’s Stanzas | 
the from the Grande Chartreuse: | 
a Oh, hide me in your gloom profound, 


Ye solemn seats of holy pain! 
Take me, cowled forms, and fence me round, 


an Till I possess my soul again; 
iat Till free my thoughts before me roll, | 
of Not chafed by hourly false control! ) 
ve 


Yet, these walled-up shrines have the talent, perhaps even the 


| 

training, requisite to bring out the beauty and the inspiration in- | 
ti. herent in the Catholic liturgy. But Sunday after Sunday the 
wn soothingly plaintive melodies of Vespers, for example, expressive | 
i of otherworldliness and of the eternal, echo over responseless acres | 
a or vainly vie with raucous automobile horns. The rich appeal of | 
the sacred strains has no effect upon soul after soul, forced by ex- 

“a perience to realize that earthly “‘beauty cannot keep her lustrous | 


eyes beyond. . . tomorrow.’’ Though the chosen paladins are * 
rendering to God by their service far more than the gorgeous 
guards before the gates of Buckingham Palace can do to keep 
fresh and alive national consciousness of English supremacy, it is 
all lost to the public for whose edification, as well as for those who 
chant, it was devised. The human influence of it all is suffered to 
perish, and Christ’s chosen knights sing for God alone—the God 
who did not forget to die for man. The excuse for seclusion in 
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most cases is that the service in these places is prayer. But the 
question answered by Christ Himself will not be brushed aside. 
And that question is: ‘“‘Can man truly love God and still have no 
regard for his fellow-man?’’ Christ’s emphasis on a twofold love 
(that of God and man), as well as St. John’s echo of that insist- 
ence, are the eternal answer; and the enduring deeds of the 
Church and of monasticism evaluated by the winnowing process 
of time are the human witnesses to the truth of Christ’s teaching, 
that man cannot iove God unless he loves also his neighbor. 

Even a limited contact with people will force the conclusion 
that a general and widespread weariness of sermons prevails, 
especially among the more intelligent. What rédle the radio is 
playing in this phenomenon can only be conjectured. Hand in 
hand with this weariness is a steady decline of interest in popular 
devotions. Loss of enthusiasm for worship supposedly popular in 
appeal might well be expected, especially since the body of Ameri- 
can Catholics are slowly becoming more educated and refined in 
taste. What is merely popular, simple, shallow, and thinly emo- 
tional, as the term implies, cannot hope to hold the respect of a 
steadily increasing number who have learned to prize the beauti- 
ful, the artistic, and to love the profounder stirrings of genuine 
religion—awe and reverence. The taste of this slowly growing 
proportion of Catholics is ripe for an understanding and an appre- 
ciation of the fundamental worship of the Church. Hence, unless 
a very decided effort is made to satisfy the rising demand for the 
more profound and essential features of religion, namely, the 
liturgy radiating as it does from the Mass and concentrating at- 
tention upon the eternal—upon Christ and the Redemption—the 
religious ideals of the cultured will not be realized in their Church 
and many may drift from the fold. . 

That American Catholics as a body are not as yet fully prepared 
either to participate in or to relish to the full possible extent 
strictly liturgical services, must of course be acknowledged. 
Nevertheless, the inexplicable appeal of the Tenebrz, despite a 
lamentable lack of understanding of its significance and formulary, 
tends to call into question the assumption that the faithful are 
hopelessiy unprepared. Other facts, too, are calculated to dis- 
prove the assertion that Catholics as such are too poorly instructed 
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and too crude in their tastes to profit by purely liturgical func- 
tions. Men with no cultural background and with only a mediocre 
high school education have been known to marvel at the feeling of 
hushed reverence, at the uplift and the inspiration coming over 
them, while Mass is celebrated in the best liturgical tradition. 
Moreover, the fact that the National Broadcasting System of 
America presented both a broadcast and an explanation of the 
Christmas services as conducted by the Benedictine Abbey of 
Beuron is indicative of the widespread appreciation of such strictly 
traditional church functions. Finally, people with very little pre- 
liminary instruction admit that their devotion has gained in depth 
and fervor because of the use of the Missal—at best only a begin- 
ning or first stage in the realization of the liturgical ideal. 

Now, if a sporadic love of the instrinsic beauty of the Church’s 
official worship exists, and if a growing depth of faith and religious 
life results from haphazard measures to spread a knowledge of and 
a love for the Mass from which all worship should radiate, it fol- 
lows that education in these vital features of religion will result in 
an increased love and attachment to them. But this is precisely 
what is not being done. The primary reasons why it is not being 
done are twofold. The first of these—and the one that touches 
the most fundamental law of life—is that most religious centers of 
Catholic worship, inasmuch as they are closed to even the élite, 
lack the requisite human stimulus so to present the Church’s 
official worship as to express visually the inherent and intrinsic 
beauty of Catholic ceremony. Like the modern mind itself, they 
are deeply infected with the virus of individualism, the very an- 
tithesis of Catholicism. Their expression of the love and adoration 
of God does not sufficiently touch the sum of human life. And 
any attempt to foster in oneself a love of God without at the same 
time living that love and expressing it through the divinely or- 
dained channels of human relationship, is tantamount to profess- 
ing to love God without loving man. If an unsupported generali- 
zation is pardonable here, the foregoing point will gain in force 
when we observe that religion, like every other activity of the 
human spirit, invariably decays as soon as it loses contact with 
life, its vivifying principle. Much will be accomplished, then, by 
so vitalizing the human motives for living the Church’s liturgy 
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that the chosen paladins, conscious of their responsibility to ex- 
emplify the liturgy, will through the very living of it draw man- 
kind back to the Author and Center of religion and beauty. 

The second of the reasons assigned for a lack of appreciation of 
things liturgical is an outgrowth of individualism; namely, that 
no positive and intelligent effort to instill the full Catholic culture 
is being made in even the most exclusive schools. Evidence of this 
is the fact that graduates of schools for the select have been found 
woefully ignorant in these matters, though in justice to their in- 
telligence and good will it must be acknowledged that they have 
been known to express dismay and justified dissatisfaction be- 
cause, despite the great sacrifice of their parents for Catholic edu- 
cation, they have gone forth on commencement day without the 
ability to appreciate, much less to participate fully in, the service 
of their Church. Inconsistently enough, attempts have been 
made to refine their tastes in all respects save that of religion. 
Such graduates are, it is true, equipped to give a thorough expla- 
nation of the faith that is in them; but they cannot by virtue of 
their education face life with the deep conviction that is theirs by 
right—that the Church is infinitely rich in cultural and noble 
appeal. As a consequence, these very privileged persons, who by 
reason of their intelligent faith and their position in society should 
be the bulwarks of the Church, often manifest a tendency to stray 
elsewhere for the beauty and the depth of religious life that lie 
unrealized in their own church. They are, in other words, “hungry 
sheep” that “look up but are not fed.”’ 

Doubtless, a positive effort and intelligent training would be of 
great assistance in the matters under discussion. Though most 
college graduates leave their Alma Mater without having had an 
opportunity of fostering a feeling for the higher cultural beauties 
of the Church, this deficiency is, of course, not an insuperable 
one; for it must be admitted that they have not had an adequate 
opportunity to develop an intelligent understanding of the essen- 
tials of their Faith. Their impressions, because of unfortunate 
deviations from the Mass as the true source and center of faith 
and worship, have been blurred. Attention has not been focussed 
upon the essentials—the Mass typifying the eternal relationship 
between Christ and man. But all this could be remedied. The 
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remedy, however, is not an extravagantly costly chapel or church; 
on the contrary, the cure for these blurred impressions and for 
aberrations from the best tradition in Catholic practice is concen- 
tration on the service itself, not on its trappings or its settings. 
Emphasis must be placed on the artistic and the inspiring aspects 
of divine worship; in other words, there must be concentration on 
what the Mass is, because once this truth is realized the beauty 
inherent in the Author of all beauty will find expression through 
even human agents. 

Now, all this is by no means a plea for the wholesale establish- 
ment of liturgical centers; it is a plea for finished and artistic 
worship, and for admitting at least a select public to participate 
in the worship of those centers that have taste and talent; and, 
finally, for the development of this taste and talent through the 
added incentive of fulfilling both of the great commandments. 
Once at least a small number of centers have the spirit of the 
liturgy, and by the excellence of their services have nurtured a 
taste and a genuine appreciation for the abiding elements of 
Catholic devotion, the Church will be well on the way not only 
towards reclaiming the growing number of refined and cultured 
Catholics whose love for the beautiful is at present leading them 
away from the source of all beauty—Christ, the Victim of the 
Mass; but the Church in America will also attract, as it is doing 
on the Continent of Europe, a group hungering for the uplift in- 
herent in our Church. 

The attainment of an ideal such as outlined here is, of course, 
not the work of a day or a generation. But a beginning in thor- 
oughly artistic presentation and in genuine lay appreciation is im- 
perative; and the precise urgency of this need may be inferred 
from the disastrous consequences of the preoccupation with non- 
essentials and with ephemeral religious fancies prevalent at the 
time of the Reformation. Seminaries, abbeys and exclusive 
schools are the logical nurseries where this work of living the 
liturgy should begin, and they are the seed from which this needed 
influerce is to grow and permeate American Catholic life. Noth- 
ing can be lost but much can be gained by enabling genuine 
liturgical worship to touch not only the divine but the human as 
well, and thus fulfill the twofold commandment of Christ. 





Answers to Questions 


How Should Celebrant, Deacon and Subdeacon Vest at 
Benediction? 


Question: As far as I know, the priest should wear amice and alb, 
stole and cope at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. The deacon 
and subdeacon should vest as at Mass with the exception of the maniple. 
Some priests say that cassock and surplice with stole and cope suffice 
for the priest, and that the deacon and subdeacon need not wear amice 
and alb but merely the surplice. Apart from rubrics, the dalmatics 
worn over a surplice do not look right. What do the rubrics prescribe? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Baltimore Ceremonial (Philadelphia, 1929), 
speaking of the priest giving Benediction, says the celebrant 
should be vested with surplice, stole and cope (p. 82); the same is 
stated in Wapelhorst’s ‘‘Compendium Sacre Liturgie’’ (n.188) and 
in Wuest-Mullaney’s ‘Matters Liturgical” (n. 388). The ‘“Cere- 
moniale Romano-Seraphicum”’ (n. 468) states that amice, alb, etc., 
are required. Fortescue in his ‘Ceremonies of the Roman Rite 
Described”’ (p. 257) says: ‘“The celebrant at Benediction wears a 
surplice, stole and cope. He may wear amice, alb, girdle, stole 
and cope; this should always be his dress, if there are assistants 
in dalmatic and tunicle.” It seems that the opinion which holds 
that surplice and stole suffice is based on the Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites (Decreta Authentica, n. 3201 ad VI), which 
states that in Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament the cele- 
brant may put over the rochet (if he is entitled to its use) amice, 
stole and cope, when deacon and subdeacon do not assist. The 
Decree is not to the point, because it speaks of canons of a collegi- 
ate church who have the use of the rochet. As it is evident that 
the rochet is not the same as the surplice, one cannot read into 
this Decree that the priest is to wear surplice, stole and cope. 
The ‘‘Czremoniale Romano-Seraphicum’”’ seems to be correct. 
In reference to Solemn Benediction outside of Mass the Decree of 
the S. Congregation of Rites (Decreta Authentica, n. 3799) pre- 
scribes that the celebrant shall wear the alb, and that deacon and 
subdeacon shall wear the alb under the dalmatic and the tunicle. 
There seems to be no justification for the fairly common practice 
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that the priest wears surplice, stole and cope, while the deacon 
and subdeacon are vested as at Mass with the exception of the ' 
maniples. 


at Dancing Considered an Occasion of Sin by Moralists 


Question: Would you be so kind as to explain the right meaning of 


alb, the Decree given by the Sacred Consistorial Congregation on March 31, 

a 1916, entitled ‘‘Decretum circa quasdam choreas in Statibus Foederatis 

Americe Septentrionalis et in regione Canadensi.’’ In other words, 
e 


is a parish priest allowed to organize dances in the parochial buildings 
— for the benefit of the parish? If not in the parochial buildings, is he | 
allowed to organize dances in other buildings, or at least to let the ladies 


ibe? of the various parish societies organize dances for the benefit of the | 
. parish? (Then the correspondent goes on to quote a passage from Ar- 
29), regui’s “Summarium Theologie Moralis,” p. 102, concerning the 
ant danger of sin there is in dancing and the grave duty not to give others 
. such occasion of sin by arranging dances. Our correspondent further | 
_— intimates that we can say there is always occasion of sin in dancing, and 
ind for some persons even proximate occasion.) If we can easily excuse 
Te- those who go to dances, we cannot so easily excuse those who organize | 
te them, even lay persons, unless they have a serious reason for so doing. 
ti The Decree absolutely forbids priests to organize dances. It is strange 
Ite to hear the priests preaching about avoiding the occasions of sin and 
Sa , find the same priests engaged in arranging dances for the benefit of | 
ole their parishes and thus inviting the people to the occasion of sin. ' 
ats INQUISITOR. | 
ids Answer: The Decree is plain enough, for it states that the Holy 
ed See wants the law of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (n. 
ch 290) enforced. That Council forbade dinners with balls for the | 
le- promotion of good works. The Decree of the Sacred Consistorial 
e, Congregation forbids all priests, secular and religious, to promote | 
he and favor the dances forbidden by the Council of Baltimore, no ' 
-- matter for what good purpose the dances are conducted, and it 
at forbids the clergy to be present if those dances are promoted by 
to lay persons. The Roman Decree does not state why it forbids 
. priests to have anything to do with those dances, but merely | 
t. states that the Ordinaries at the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
of more saw the harm and danger of such dances and commanded 
= the priests to stop the abuse. The Third Plenary Council of 
d Baltimore speaks of picnics, excursions and fairs as occasions 
R. 


for sin and scandal, especially when intoxicating drinks, liquor, 
wine and beer are sold. These are not to be arranged by priests 
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except with the permission of the bishop, and he must demand of 
the priests to take diligent care to prevent anything sinful or 
unbecoming, and liquor, wine and beer are not to be sold at such 
parish affairs. Then follows the order to priests to abolish the 
abuse of dinners with balls. 

The danger to Christian morals in dances is quite generally 
admitted by Catholic moralists, and they all warn the Catholic 
people not to indulge in that form of amusement if the very man- 
ner of dancing naturally tends to arouse the sexual passions. Catho- 
lic moralists are not the only ones who apprehend danger of 
the sin of impurity indancing. Here is what the Medical Review of 
Reviews (quoted in ‘‘Medical Essays,” p.105) says: ‘There can 
be scarcely any doubt that dancing came about as an adjunct to 
sexual stimulation. As such it still exists undisguised among 
primitive peoples, and as such has existed among the peoples of 
antiquity. It still retains this original purpose among us today, 
but it is not avowed as such openly.’”’ ‘‘An extreme attitude,’’ the 
“Medical Essays’’ continue, “against this evident source of evil 
will defeat itself. The young will consider total prohibition of 
dancing as an idiosyncrasy of their superiors, and will disregard it 
as unreasonable. The most that may be accomplished is to en- 
force the law against every indecent mode of dancing, and give 
the solid reasons for the enforcement.” 

If this is the truth, someone might wonder why the Church has 
not long since come out with a severe general prohibition to all 
Catholics to take part in dances and to have anything at all to 
do with the promotion of this evil form of amusement? The 
Church knows best what to do in legislating on morals and Chris- 
tian discipline, for she has had the experience of centuries. The 
Church does not think it advisable to add to every prohibition of 
the natural and the divine positive law her own prohibitive laws, 
but she does warn the faithful against recklessly risking the ruin 
of their souls through the vice of impurity so easily contracted 
and so difficult to eradicate. 

Considering these things, it is not surprising that the Church 
does not want her ministers who are by their very calling in life 
to lead men to God to have anything to do with dances, which 
very frequently turn souls away from God. 
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Concerning Christmas and Easter Collections.—Do the Oratio 
Imperata and Other Special Regulations Cease at Death of 
Bishop? 


Question: Is there a special regulation which states that the Christ- 
mas and Easter Collections belong to the pastocs in the United States? 

Do the Oratio Imperaia and other special regulations which exist in 
a diocese cease with the death of the bishop unless they are renewed by 
his successor in office? 


SACERDOS. 

Answer: No, there is no general regulation for all the dioceses 
in the United States concerning the Christmas and Easter Collec- 
tions. On the contrary, the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
(n. 273) rules that every kind of collection made in the churches 
is part of the income of the church or mission, unless the Ordinary 
has decreed otherwise. The Ordinary in a diocesan synod, or 
outside the synod with the advice of the diocesan consultors, 
shall state and prescribe the amount of salary or compensation 
for services due to the priests. If, therefore, there are dioceses in 
which any collections made in church belong to the pastor, there 
must be a diocesan regulation to that effect or perhaps a legitimate 
custom tolerated by the Ordinary of the diocese. 

Wuest-Mullaney (‘‘Matters Liturgical,” n. 155) state that “‘the 
obligation of saying the Collect prescribed by the Ordinary 
continues until the mandate is revoked by him, unless the cause 
for which the Collect was prescribed ceases to exist. This obli- 
gation ceases also with the death of the Ordinary, unless the cause 
for which the Collect was prescribed continues’ (2nd edition, 
1929). A Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (Decreta 
Auth., n. 2613) declared that the priests are forbidden to stop say- 
ing the oratio imperata before the Ordinary has ordered it stopped. 
It is evident that the bishop’s law to say the oration is temporary 
of its very nature when the object or purpose for which it is or- 
dered to be said is temporary. Otherwise the Ordinary’s prescrip- 
tion to say the oratio imperata follows the rules of law on particular 
law, and the particular laws or regulations made by the Ordinary 
do not cease with his death, removal, etc. Some precepts do cease 
with the cessation of authority (cfr. Canon 24 of the Code of 
Canon Law); however, the oratio imperata prescription is not a 
precept properly so called, but a diocesan law. That this is so 
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is evident from the declaration of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites that all priests, secular and regular, priests of the diocese 
and strangers, saying Mass in the diocese where the oration is 
prescribed, must add that oration to the Mass when the rubrics 
permit it (cfr. Decreta Auth., nn. 2316 and 3985). 


May Marriage be Celebrated at Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament? 


Question: One of my parishioners wished to wed in the afternoon at 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. I refused her request on the 
grounds that such a desire on her part rendered invalid any reason she 
might offer for not being married at a Nuptial Mass, and that marriage 
apart from Mass should not be surrounded with such ceremony as to 
make it more attractive to prospective couples. Would you be so kind 
as to clear up the following points that have arisen over the situation: 

(1) Is there precedent for the solemnization of marriage at Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament? 

(2) Would it be necessary to secure the Ordinary’s permission to 
solemnize a marriage at Benediction, provided the day was not specifi- 
cally stated in the diocesan statutes as a day on which Benediction 
might be given? Would it be permissible to witness the marriage if on 
that day Benediction is permitted? 

(3) In view of the Church’s stress on a Nuptial Mass, could it not 
be argued that the mind of the Church regarding afternoon weddings is 
that they should not be surrounded with pomp? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: It was proper for our correspondent to refuse to wit- 
ness the marriage at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, for 
Canon 1101 commands the pastor to see that the contracting 
parties receive the solemn nuptial blessing in the special Mass, 
‘“‘Pro Sponso et Sponsa,’’ provided in the Missal and given during 
the prayer over the newly married couple after the Pater Noster 
and before the Last Blessing. The unusual request to have the 
matriage ceremony at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is, 
we believe, without precedent. We have looked up a number of 
commentaries on the Code of Canon Law, and have found none 
that mentions the celebration of marriage during any other func- 
tion in church than the Nuptial Mass. Though there is no ex- 
plicit Decree speaking of the marriage ceremony during Bene- 
diction, one can reasonably conclude that this sacred function in 
honor of the Blessed Sacrament should not be disturbed by an 
entirely different sacred rite. In fact, when some other sacred 
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function is to take place during the Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament (e.g., the blessing of palms on Palm Sunday in churches 
where the Forty Hours’ Exposition is being held), the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites has prescribed that the blessing is to take 
place on some side altar at a distance from the altar of exposition, 
and that the procession of the palms be omitted (cfr. Decreta Auth., 
n. 2621). From this one can conclude that the Holy See would 
not permit the marriage ceremony at the altar where Benediction 
takes place. 

Our correspondent is correct when he says that it is the mind 
of the Church to have the marriage ceremony in conjunction with 
Mass. There is a precept in the Code by which the pastor is 
bound to endeavor to induce the people to marry in the manner 
in which the Church desires them to be married. If he cannot 
persuade them, he has no right to refuse to marry them, for the 
Roman Ritual provides a marriage ceremony in church without 
the Nuptial Mass. Surely no great pomp and ceremony should be 
made by the pastor for people who without any other reason than 
their desire to be fashionable refuse to marry at Mass, as the 
Church desires them to do. 


Alimony after Invalid Marriage and Civil Divorce 


Question: A Catholic girl married a divorced man before a justice of 
the peace. After some years they obtain a civil divorce and an ali- 
mony or settlement is granted by the court to the girl. Can she accept 
this, and has she any title in conscience and in justice to demand it, 
should he refuse to give it? At several meetings of priests I have dis- 
cussed this question without obtaining a unanimous answer, especially 
concerning her moral right to demand it in conscience and justice. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: There should be no disagreement among Catholic 
moralists on the despicable, irreligious action of unfaithful Catho- 
lics who seem to vie with the fallen-away Christians of other de- 
nominations in immorality. It would be a strange kind of justice 
to allow the woman to have a strict claim on the man for main- 
tenance. It is not logical to say that justice demands of the man 
to support the girl who in defiance of God’s law married the di- 
vorced man. The ancient axiom ‘‘scienti et consentienti non fit 
injuria,’’ embodied in the Regule Juris of Liber Sextus of the 
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old Corpus Juris, is an acknowledged principle of justice. Where- 
fore, it seems quite certain that the woman has no claim in justice 
for alimony, and if the man refuses to pay it and she wants to 
live now as a Christian and Catholic should do, she ought not to 
claim what she has no right in conscience to claim. What of her 
civil rights in the matter? It should be remembered that not 
everything is right because the law calls it right. That the legis- 
latures, Federal or State, have no power or authority to legislate 
against the law of God, is evident Principles of the divine law do 
not change because some men do not admit them. What about 
the money which the woman has already received as part of the 
alimony ordered by the court? Is that money her rightful prop- 
erty, or does she have to return it to the man if she wants to do 
what is right in conscience? Some men may try to uphold her 
claim for the money received under the principle discussed by all 
textbooks of moral theology that an agreement for payment for 
immoral things is indeed invalid by natural law, but that, after 
the immoral thing has been done, the performance of the evil deed 
as to its material labor and the benefit to the other party is worthy 
of compensation. The opinion is based on a decision of the Sacred 
Penitentiary, April 23, 1822, that a harlot can demand the price 
promised for her prostitution and keep the money as her own. 
Whatever one says about such agreements, in the case proposed 
by our correspondent there was no agreement of the kind spoken 
of in the said Decree. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











































A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest GraF, 0.S.B. 


The Nature of Hope 


Hope is one of the trinity of infused virtues which link us immedi- 
ately and vitally to God Himself. Faith is the basis of our relationship 
to God, and charity its consummation. It is to be feared that neither 
the beauty nor the strength of hope is sufficiently understood by Chris- 
tians. An article by Abbé Mollard in the May-June issue of the Revue 
Thomiste gives an excellent analysis of the structure, so to speak, of 
hope. Hope is more than desire. It is that, of course, but desire in- 
stinct with determination. God is our last end, our true happiness, 
but beyond the reach of unaided nature. Now, He stands before the 
soul, not only as attractive, but as reinforcing the will in such wise that 
an infinite Good is no longer beyond our grasp. Hope, says the writer 
of the article, is the determination of the human will to conquer God 
who, by His supernatural help, offers Himself to us as the cause and 
source of eternal happiness. 


The Spirit of Faith 


The life of a Catholic priest is often described as unnatural, that is, 
contrary to nature. We freely grant that it may not remain on a purely 
natural level. Unless it be wholly impregnated with a supernatural 
quality, no man would be able to live it at the high spiritual level on 
which it must be kept. This quality is none other than faith, or what 
is commonly called a spirit of faith. Fr. R. Bernard, O.P., in an article 
in La Vie Spirituelle, Ascetique et Mystique of May 1, defines and de- 
scribes what that expression covers. It is a gift that belongs to the 
priestly state and one of its special graces—grdce d’état, as the apt 
French expression has it. The spirit of faith is a special habit of judg- 
ing all things by the high standards of supernatural faith based on the 
authority of God revealing Himself and on His veracity. As this faith 
grows in extent, but more especially in depth or intensity, our thoughts, 
actions and desires are increasingly influenced by it, so that we “‘live by 
faith,” and this is what is meant when preachers and writers extol the 
virtues and the importance of a spirit of faith. 


Servile Work—Hobbies on Sunday 


The second fascicule of Ephemerides Theologice Lovanienses prints 
a long article, in English, on the prohibition of servile work on Sun- 
day. The article is an historical and theological examination of the 
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notion of servile work. The author traces the gradual evolution of the 
law as we know it from Apostolic days to the time of Charlemagne. 
The paper is well documented, and furnishes the reader with all requisite 
data to enable him to see for himself how the Sunday took the place of 
the Sabbath and the very gradual growth of the idea of complete absten- 
tion from servile work on that day. At the end of the second century, 
according to Tertullian, Christians felt that all work for lucre, whether 
servile or liberal, was incompatible with the sacredness of the Lord’s 
own day. Our distinction between these two kinds of work dates from 
the sixth century. St. Gregory the Great reacted against a too narrow 
or sabbatarian view of the Sunday repose. This repose has a moral 
purpose: reading, study, even indulgence in one of the liberal arts 
does not make impossible the end for which Sunday exists. 

In the June Clergy Review the same writer, L. L. McReary, M.A., 
deals with the same topic but with modern conditions in mind. He 
maintains that that only is servile work and forbidden by law which 
the average man holds to be menial, and the prudent judgment and cus- 
tom of instructed Christians interprets as a violation of the Sunday 
rest. The question now is: does the modern custom or interpretation 
tally with the views of moral theologians? The writer is of opinion that 
for a woman to do needlework or for a man to potter in his garden is 
not servile work—these things are really looked upon as recreation. 
But to dig in a garden, to put in or lift potatoes, etc., would certainly be 
looked upon as servile work and is forbidden, except in a case of real 
necessity. The danger to Sunday observance to-day is the automobile, 
the cinema, organized games. If a few hours, or even an afternoon, are 
whiled away in doing some light jobs in a garden, in sketching, or in 
needlework and suchlike occupations, the end of the Sunday law not 
only does not appear to be frustrated, but on the contrary its purpose is 
far more likely to be attained. 


A Lutheran Pastor’s Work 


Not alone among Anglicans is there a strongly marked movement 
towards Rome, but even the Lutherans on the Continent of Europe are 
no strangers to a feeling of nostalgia for the ‘‘city of the soul,’’ to use 
Byron’s fine phrase. In Schoenere Zukunft of May 19 a Benedictine 
writer briefly telis the career of Pastor Johann Lortzing. This venerable 
septuagenarian has had an extraordinarily rich experience in the ‘‘evan- 
gelical’”’ ministry. He is unmarried. His lifelong interest, his constant 
occupation, has been the inwardness of Christianity. As the years went 
by, his mind developed and progressed more and more markedly along 
definitely Catholic lines. He is a great lover of the liturgy. In 1929 he 
published a book on ‘‘Catholic Worship,” which is practically an ex- 
planation of the Mass. He is convinced that the liturgy is the bridge 
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by which divided Christian bodies may meet. One of his sayings is 
this: ‘‘More important to me than all my writing is it to suffer and 
to sacrifice myself for truth. I am never so much with my own self 
and with God as when I really lay hold on this spirit of sacrifice, 
or rather, when it has got hold of me.”’ So Catholic is the spirit of 
Lortzing’s writings that they have been recommended by bishops and 
have even been blessed by the Pope himself. The wonder is that, hav- 
ing got so near, that excellent man yet remains outside the Church—so 
true is it that faith is a gift of God. May it be granted in this instance! 


The Blessed in Heaven Do Not Grieve for the Lost 


When we begin to speculate about the thoughts and feelings of those 
who dwell in heaven, we are all too prone to imagine the blessed are 
not wholly free from such emotions as would cause grievous pain to our- 
selves in this world. What comfort is there for a soul which, on its 
entrance into heaven, finds that a dear friend or a near relation is eter- 
nally shut out from the abode of bliss? The May 9 issue of L’Ami du 
Clergé deals briefly but adequately with a problem which causes intense 
anguish to sensitive but not sufficiently well-informed souls. Those in 
heaven see God and all things in God—and, iri a manner of speaking, 
with God’s eyes. Hence they are in perfect harmony with God’s judg- 
ments, and are utterly incapable of repining against His will; in other 
words, they are in perfect peace. 


The Age of Mankind 


Stimmen der Zeit for June, among other good things, has a very fasci- 
nating paper on the antiquity of man. Mankind is essentially one; 
the different races into which it is divided, by their very variations 
point to a common origin or stock. ‘An essentially common inherit- 
ance must derive from one common essential form or type.’”’ The 
author asserts that the uniqueness of the parent stock of our race is 
proved by heredity and biology, whether the race goes back four or forty 
thousand years. For the Christian, biology is supplemented by revela- 
tion which shows us one pair at the origin of the race. As regards the 
habitat of the primitive stock, the evidence points to Asia. From the 
geological standpoint, the antiquity of mankind depends on the dura- 
tion of the glacial and post-glacial period. The ice-age was at its peak 
circa 14,000, others say 18,000 B.C. Beyond that there is no certainty, 
but only guess-work. 


Purgatory 
Purgatory is a mysterious region where theology has mapped out but 


few features of the landscape. Much of the literature on the subject, 
even when it is due to the pen of devout and even canonized men and 
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women, is admittedly couched in metaphorical language. L’Ami du 
Clergé of May 16, in a detailed reply to a subscriber’s query, states 
soberly and, it seems to me, authoritatively what we are to think of 
certain expressions which appear current, such as that Purgatory exists 
not only for the expiation of venial sins, but for the per‘ect purification 
of charity and to enable the soul to attain to the perfection it should and 
could have acquired in this life. The truth seems to be that, as soon as 
it has left the body, the soul makes an act of charity commensurate with 
its capacity, so that all venial sins are thereby washec! away, since, by 
definition, they are a slackening of charity or a remissness in its practice. 
It seems irreconcilable with theological principles concerning via and 
terminus to hold that charity undergoes a process of purification, 
or any kind of increase. In like manner, seeing that perfection is simply 
charity, it seems obvious that there can be no progress in perfection for 
a soul that merely expiates sins pardoned but not fully atoned for. 


Sophistries of the Apostles of Cremation 


There is something peculiarly unnatural in the violent destruction of 
the dead human body by fire; in fact, at no time was there a general prac- 
tice of cremation as a means of disposing of the dead. Even among the 
Greeks and the Romans it was the luxury, if one may so put it, of the 
rich. To-day there is a growing agitation in favor of the hideous prac- 
tice. Its protagonists insist especially on two strong points, as they 
imagine. (1) They would have it that our cemeteries are plague spots 
for the surrounding country. Now, the best authorities have shown 
that neither the air above them nor the water beneath them is in any 
way vitiated, for the gases that may mingle with the atmosphere are at 
once diluted so as to make them imperceptible, and it is well known that 
there is no better filter of water than the soil. (2) They affirm that in- 
cineration is more esthetic than burial. There is no accounting for 
tastes, but a great French bishop called it savagery, and a writer in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes (April 15, 1890) did not hesitate to say that, 
whilst it is infinite comfort to stand at the flower-covered grave of a 
loved one, no sentiments can be inspired in the heart of a parent or 
a husband who is handed a tin of ashes containing all that remains of a 
beloved child or wife. 

From the legal and social point of view, it is well known that those 
whose duty it is to investigate crime are strong opponents of cremation. 
Society being what it is, poisoners would run fewer risks of detection, for 
it takes a lengthy analysis to discover the presence of poison in an organ- 
ism. If all bodies were cremated, many a heinous crime would go un- 
detected and unpunished. But the Church’s prohibition is not based 
on any of these considerations. Nor is it grounded on the dogma of 
the resurrection of the body, for it is as easy for the Son of God to quicken 
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the dead whose bodies were destroyed by fire as those whose bodies 
mingled more slowly with the dust of the earth out of which He has 
fashioned them. The Church, in this matter, is inspired by deep rever- 
ence for the human body, the temple of the Holy Ghost, whose union 
with the soul typifies Christ’s union with His Church. Cremation is 
evil because it is forbidden; it is not forbidden because it is intrinsi- 
cally evil. But it isa remarkable thing that the noisiest protagonists of 
cremation were, in the first instance, the Freemasons and Liberals of 
the last century. Any Catholic who makes arrangements for his own 
cremation after death must be refused Christian burial (Canon 1240, 
§ 5). All this is discussed in an interesting article of L’Ami du Clergé of 
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Conferences on Catholic Action 
For the Month of Cctober 


Catholic Action and Politics 


By JOHN MONAGHAN 


I. The Political Implication of Catholic Action 
(SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


Since a man forms his first and most vivid ideas from the facts lying 
in the range of his personal experience, his political concepts are apt to 
be dominated by practices and objectives prevailing in his place of resi- 
dence. In the cities (especially the larger ones like New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, or Boston) he cannot fail to perceive the phenomenon of 
the political machine. Examining its structure and mode of functioning, 
he is led to notice that it owes its existence to the support of voters at 
the polls. This support, in turn, enables the machine to name successful 
candidates for office. Through them the machine then controls the distri- 
bution of appointive offices and “‘patronage.”” By these means it secures 
men anxious to maintain the advantages which they judge are owed to 
the machine, and consequently they are ready to undertake organization 
of the voters in small blocs, which, when united at election day, can de- 
cide the future of office-holders and other beneficiaries under the patron- 
age system. 

Impressed by what are supposed to be the evils of this system, one may 
be tempted to conclude that by politics one is to understand a traffick- 
ing in offices and ‘‘favors.”” The politician will then be imagined to be 
a low, insincere, unscrupulous scoundrel typified by Tweed. When he 
is honest, he will, nevertheless, be considered rather stupid: a lout, in- 
capable of earning a living independently of ‘‘politics.”’ 

Simply to reduce this widespread impression to words is sufficient to 
to reveal how utterly fantastic it is. Subjective as a fable, it lacks the 
merit of pointing any moral save this—that we are easily led to define 
a complex situation in terms of its most criminal and hence most con- 
spicuous components. 

It would not be worth the space necessary to describe this caricature 
of politics and politicians were it not for the fact that it seems to be an 
underlying factor accounting for our fear of entering more actively into 
the political life which surrounds us. Many of us seem to believe that 
a Catholic who would assert himself in politics, not simply as a citizen 
1316 
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but as a Catholic, risks some kind of contamination. Beyond this, he is 
believed at the same time to be exposing the Church to the danger of 
being criticized for any errors of judgment which it is feared he may make 
in the course of his political activity. Two profound misconceptions 
are at the bottom of this opinion. The first relates to the nature of poli- 
tics, the second to the sort of truth which can be had in relation to politi- 
cal issues. 


Nature of Politics 


Already we have mentioned the “‘politics-are-vile” school of thought 
and its theory of the nature of political processes. Were it a valid theory, 
it would still be necessary for Catholics not to withdraw, but rather affirm- 
atively to enter into politics with a view to destroying corruption. The 
worse politics! are, the more pronounced becomes the duty of a Catholic 
to become politically active. What singular irony there is in holding 
that as Catholics we must pride ourselves on standing aloof from our 
fellow-men on the pharisaical supposition that we are not as other men! 
The Catholic spirit, unlike the spirit of many Catholics, is specifically 
soaring, charitable, positive, comprehending and forgiving, not haughty, 
self-complacent, negative, fearful and condemnatory. 

But we are not obliged to concede that politics is unfit to command the 
attention of those wishing to avoid association with immoral and vulgar 
activities. The fact is that in human affairs politics is everyone’s most 
important business, since whatever has to do with the common practices 
of a people, struggling to establish peace and unity and prosperity for 
themselves, is ultimately political. The construction of constitutions 
and charters, the determination of laws, the interpretation and enforce- 
ment of the laws, the making of war and peace, the creation and manage- 
ment of an educational system, the regulation of commerce, industry 
and trade, the construction and operation of municipal railways and 
other public utilities, the definition of the rights and duties of parents 
in relation to the care of their children—these are but a few of the topics 
which come to mind as being in most respects political. 


Necessity of Catholic Participation in Politics 


If Catholics do not state their Catholic principles in a concrete way 
when political issues are presented, does it follow that Catholics will be 
unaffected by their lethargy? Simply to remain aloof is one way of acting 
in politics, and it is usually the worst possible way. Whoever may make 
and enforce political decisions, it is certain that their consequences must 


1In the United States at least there would seem to be a distinction between 
“politics” used in the singular and in the plural number: in the singular, the term 
implies the science of government, but in the plural it usually connotes the methods 
and policies adopted to attain and hold on to public offices—“practical politics,” 
to use the widely current euphemism.—EpITors. 
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be borne by everyone. Since we have the duty to obey the laws and to 
accommodate ourselves to the spirit of our political arrangements, then 
too it is our right to assert what we hold to be the desirable laws and 
arrangements. We require, then, that more Catholics, cleric and lay, 
should engage dynamically in practical political action with a specific 
Catholic bent. But, it will be said, this opens us to the danger of advo- 
cating political aims which may prove disastrous, and thus may bring 
the Church and her members into disrepute. It is this opinion that leads 
us to our second point, namely, that the case supposed could never de- 
velop because of the character of political truth and certainty. 


Political Truth and Certainty 


Our Scholastic training has thrown into relief the static side of our 
theory of truth. Truth, we have learned, is had when judgment agrees 
with the object or situation judged. Of this there can be no doubt. It 
happens, however, that this definition is primarily relevant to matters 
of a speculative character which have little to do with the domain of 
modern politics. It presupposes that the object or situation being stud- 
ied is already there as a timeless essence or as a concrete existent. But 
politics is not concerned with either essences or concrete existents so 
much as it is with ends or objectives. Law-makers, policemen, adminis- 
trators, generals are always striving to get something or somewhere. 
They are continually deciding what to do in order to attain a goal. Both 
of goals or ends and of the means chosen to reach them it may be said 
at once that they are not present in the same way as are stones or mathe- 
matical equations. The stone and the mathematical truth are already 
accomplished facts, apart altogether from whether we think about them. 
With political ends and means the case is far different. They exist first 
simply as states of mind. It is true that ends and means in politics are 
decided by the nature of existing political problems. But the nature of 
these problems is not determined by timeless essences or extra-personal 
facts. They arise, rather, from what we are. A people who are so con- 
stituted by their culture and religion and tradition that they regard mar- 
ried persons as under a kind of duty to seek divorce if they find them- 
selves to be ‘incompatible,’ are certainly not conscious of the problem 
of repealing laws permitting divorce. For them the problem is how to 
make it easier to gain divorce. Again, a people who believe that man 
is merely an animal under compulsion to struggle if he is to survive, and 
who are certain that the proof of virtue is material success, are hardly 
concerned in any serious way with the enactment of laws designed to 
protect the non-combative type of individual from his predatory neigh- 
bor. The non-combative, the weak and the stupid in such a society are 
annulled; not only that, they are condemned for want of virtue. Is 
such a situation wholly imaginary? The blistering feet of the wage slaves 
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in the English dye factories in the early nineteenth century were no 
figments of the imagination—and they were due to the smug culture of 
the people who dominated the political scene at that time. We repeat: 
politics is occupied not with issues which are most urgent from God’s 
point of view or even from the point of view of what disinterested human 
minds would regard as calling for immediate attention, but is solely 
concerned with ends and means which the society's culture permits to be- 
come visible. 

How can a Catholic active in politics make a mistake or fall into error 
in his declarations of overt conduct? If he allows his Catholicity to speak 
through him, he undoubtedly will anger the pagans of our time and all 
those conservatives who in their well-fed way have what indeed is a 
thoroughly understandable desire to maintain the status quo—the main- 
tenance of which, we ought fully to grasp, is absolutely impossible. As 
well try to fix your life at the point where it reaches its maximum strength 
and integrity. The political world and everything in it about which 
men ceaselessly think and struggle passes along. It depends on us 
whether in passage what can be improved is improved—or made worse. 
It does not rest with us to decide whether there will be change. 


General Principles Are Futile without Concrete Application 


The Catholic, then, with a concrete program of political action is in no 
danger of falling into error. His dangers will arise from his advocacy of 
laws and arrangements which will not suit definite interest groups. This 
is inevitable. But such opposition has only remote relations with ques- 
tions of truth and falsity. The debate here can turn logically only on 
questions of justice and prudence, virtues which refer to action. 

Catholics make mistakes, not by bold assertion of practical measures 
which they are prepared as Catholics to support, but by contenting them- 
selves with general principles the concrete application of which they fear 
may lead them into “error.” The Young Republican Clubs of New 
England recently adopted a platform reported in the New York Evening 
Post as follows: 


It is too early to draft a complete expression of opinion on contro- 
versial subjects. 

The Constitution and the right of the United States Supreme 
Court to interpret it should be upheld. 

A liberal legislative program should be developed within the 
limits of the Constitution as it now exists. 

The Republican Party realizes that new economic conditions have 
created new problems for government. 

Public office is a public trust and the Republican Party should se- 
lect unimpeachable candidates for such office. 
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The Editorial comment on this platform is: ‘What about Mother- 
hood?” 

A similar remark might be applied to all talk about Catholic Action 
in politics, when what the speaker contemplates is only the re-assertion 
of such principles as these: that man is by nature a political animal; 
that he has the duty to obey his rulers; that he has the right to rebel 
when government is unjust; that the common good must control gov- 
ernmental actions, etc., etc. All of this is true and very important—in 
the classroom, and for the additional purpose of establishing a fixed 
bias or attitude in the adult Catholic. But it does not commit us to 
support or attack proposals looking to the creation of a central banking 
system; nor do these propositions help us in any proximate way to de- 
cide whether we are for or against protection or the socialization of 
medicine. Yet, it is by decisions made in matters of this kind that we 
become rich or poor, happy or unhappy in so far as our material and 
social conditions are concerned. 

Catholics have a thoroughly realistic point of view on what we may 
call primary-group questions. For example, we know the sacramental 
character of marriage with all that it connotes in respect of indissolubil- 
ity, etc. We know where we stand with reference to the sacredness of 
woman, the sanctity of the home, the right and duty of Catholic parents 
carefully to rear their children, etc. We are fully alive to the need for 
purity, for the cultivation of a sense of reverence in the young, the de- 
sirability of personal self-control. On all these and similar matters we 
are most realistic, as is evidenced by the decisiveness with which we 
resist all attempts made to pass laws which would seek openly or other- 
wise to destroy the home, weaken parental control of children, or lower 
our standards of purity. In a word, direct attacks on Christian prin- 
ciples, as instanced in birth-control and sterilization statutes, are fully 
understood and militantly opposed by us. 

What we have failed to comprehend, however, is that the real attack 
on the Christian home, on the Christian character and on the Christian 
Church—the attack which is of increasing effectiveness—is not carried 
on in Albany or Washington primarily in terms of laws dealing with per- 
sonal relationships. Laws tampering with the personal life tend to re- 
flect conditions less intimate in character which are permitted to prevail 
owing to the presence or absence of laws dealing with matters far re- 
moved from persona! relations. For example, there is a great pother 
to-day about birth-control and its necessity due to the alleged fact that 
families on relief are so prolific as to cause a serious drain, through taxa- 
tion, on the purses of the “‘better’’ people in the community. Less 
anxiety would be manifested by certain good people if those on relief 
were able to get work sufficient to enable them to become self-support- 
ing. Again, there is much alarm excited by modern man’s plasticity, 
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irreverence, dishonesty, intemperance, selfishness, etc. But what can 
be expected of men whose lives are one long round of monotony, in- 
security, and futility? 

Problems of personal morality and the future of the Church are abso- 
lutely bound up with the whole color, form and texture of the culture 
of our people. To modify this culture, to reach fundamental evils, there 
is one and only one directly effective means, and that means is politics. 
By politics we can change the social and economic environment of men 
so that the conditions facilitating the development of a Christian life 
may be fulfilled. If as Catholics we refuse to become definitely exer- 
cised about political activity, we condemn ourselves to be slowly moved, 
by the course of events dominated by secular forces, into an untenable 
position. 

To be inert and timid is the capital error. Let us consult our beliefs, 
and endeavor to realize their import concretely. Then let us drive them 
home by definite political action through and by the existing means of 
political expression, using the accepted political technique of to-day. 
What this means in detail, we shall now attempt to state. 


Sermon Outline 


An individual’s political concepts are usually colored by the practices 
and objectives prevailing in his place of residence. Consequently, 
because of the more obvious characteristics of political life to-day, some 
may easily come to regard politics as a mere trafficking in offices and 
“favors,’’ with which no conscientious Catholic can meddle without 
fear of contamination. Then we may have the singular spectacle of 
Catholics holding themselves apart from politics on the pharisaical 
supposition that they are not as the rest of men! 

However, the worse political conditions are, the more imperative it is 
for Catholics to engage in public life, if only to destroy corruption. 

Furthermore, however aloof from politics we may remain, we are 
none the less affected by political decisions and conditions. The 
objection that, if Catholics enter politics, they may wittingly or un- 
wittingly bring the Church into disrepute, is based on a misconception 
of the character of political truth and certainty. 

The Scholastic maxim that truth is had when judgment agrees with the 
object or situation judged, is not relevant to modern politics. Politics 
to-day deals, not with essences or abstract truths, but with practical 
ends or objectives suggested by the culture of the time. The opposition 
to a Catholic concrete program of political action will arise only from 
definite interest groups. But the debate here cannot turn on truth or 
falsity, but only on questions of justice and prudence. 

The mistake of Catholics is not their bold assertion of a practical 
program, but in their contenting themselves with mere general principles, 
lest concrete applications may lead them into error. Thus, they fail to 
exercise any influence on the practical decisions by which our material 
and social conditions are determined. 
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Catholics are always ready to repel direct attacks on Christian prin- 
ciples, but they fail to understand that the real attack on the Church 
and her teachings to-day are the laws which create or tolerate social or 
economic conditions which make Christian life practically impossible for 
a growing number of our citizens. 

To remedy the fundamental evils of modern society there is only one 
directly effective means—politics. 


II. The Power Philosophy of Modern Politics 
(EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


Let us ask ourselves a question easy to formulate but most difficult 
adequately to answer: ‘‘What are the conspicuously important fea- 
tures of modern political life?’ Next let us inquire: ‘““‘What meaning 
do these factors assume at this time in relation to Catholics, and more 
especially American Catholics?” Finally we must come to this question: 
“Granted our facts and an interpretation and evaluation of them in 
the light of Catholicism, what definite kinds of action do they invite 
us to perform?” 

The importance of reckoning first with facts is this: in the absence of 
knowledge grounded in reality, political thinking inevitably becomes 
Utopian. Not that Utopias are harmful. Great men and small have 
spent themselves describing for us the City of the Sun. Let us not 
condemn political thinking in the tradition of the ninety-two Utopias 
given to the West by Plato, Plutarch, Bacon, St. Thomas More, Campa- 
nella, Harrington, Saint-Simon, William Morris, Edward Bellamy, 
Zola, Anatole France, H. G. Wells and others. Such writings always 
interest and sometimes charm us, but it remains to be said that they 
do not supply us with definite means to accomplish definite ends; and 
if there is to be any Catholic political action, it must be starkiy concrete 
and definite or remain what now it is in great measure—namely, an 
exercise in rhetoric. 

What then are the facts? The first political fact is this: there exists 
to-day a society of about sixty nations whose mutual relations are 
conducted entirely in terms of a Power Philosophy. The essence of 
this Power Philosophy consists in the determination of each State to 
possess three goods, namely, unity, prosperity and security. To attain 
these ends, each is resolved to utilize any means whatsoever that is 
judged to be expedient, without regard for ethical considerations. 
Apply a charge of intellectual dynamite to that fact, and when the 
smoke clears away, you will find that it stands as firmly as Gibraltar. 
This is what makes understandable the foreign policy of States large 
and small. By the light of the Power Philosophy we grasp why, at 
the abortive Disarmament Conference, France cried “Security” and 
Germany answered “‘Equality.’”’ This same philosophy lets us appre- 
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ciate why Italy is going to Ethiopia and Japan to China. Our Ameri- 
can conduct in the Caribbean region manifested the same principles. 
When Bismarck said that there are two kinds of States, the satiated 
and the unsatiated, and when to translate one unsatiated State into 
the opposite category he used blood and steel, he expressed a point of 
view and adopted a policy which, in 1935, have not ceased to be cogent. 


Catholic Attitude towards the Philosophy of Power 


What does this fact mean to American Catholics? The answer to 
this question is that we do not know. There are 13,300,000 of us 
thirteen years of age or over, and to find out what this fact means to 
this multitude we should be obliged to carry out an inductive study— 
and that we are in no position to do. We therefore must pose another 
question: What does this fact mean to American Catholicism? Put 
that way, it amounts to asking what the meaning of this fact is in the 
light of Catholic ethos, dogma, theology and philosophy. Our answer 
now will take on a philosophic and not a scientific character. It is 
this. Dominance of the Power Philosophy in international politics 
is in the nature of a fundamental rejection of Catholicism from every 
conceivable point of view. It makes violence, trickery, craftiness, 
dishonesty and selfishness the working philosophy of all peoples, in- 
cluding our own, considered in their corporate characters. It makes 
for what the French Humanist Benda called, some years ago, the doctrine 
of national truth. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that it 
tends to establish the doctrine of national justice as ultimate justice, 
which involves the claim that there is no such thing as an objective 
justice. 

A political fact has been stated, and it has been assessed in the light 
of Catholicism. This fact flies in the face of one of our deepest beliefs, 
namely, that of the brotherhood of man in and through Christ. What 
then is our duty? In other words, what is the réle for which, as 
practical Catholics (as distinguished from mere adherents to the 
Church), we are cast by this fact? It seems clear that, if we take our 
Faith and its implications seriously, we are called to effective organi- 
zation against integral nationalism and for the purification of that 
ideological vice which is the Power Philosophy. But here it will be 
noticed is a delicate case.. What of patriotism? What of love of 
country? Well, a man may love his mother, but it is not yet contended 
that this love may so surpass the bounds of reason that to satisfy its 
demands he may kill, burn and revile. Loyalty may be manifested 
towards a business enterprise or football team, but it is not yet declared 
as a principle of ethics that, to advance the interests of either, one may 
enter into monopolistic combines to smother honest competitors or 
bribe players of opposing teams that victory may be gained. My- 
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country-right-or-wrong patriotism is the existing form of patriotism, 
and it can only be said of it that it is unqualifiedly and intrinsically 
vicious and anti-Christian. 

A Catholic alive to this political situation is confronted with the 
necessity of making a definitive choice. To refuse to choose is itself 
a choice—the choice of a clouded intelligence, weak will, and either 
hypersensitivity or insensitivity. Though there is indeed a choice, 
the alternatives for a sincere Catholic are not genuine. The sole choice 
compatible with Christianity is against integral nationalism, against 
toleration of the Power Philosophy, and for the assertion of, first, the 
existence of an objective and ultra-national justice and, second, the 
absolute necessity that it should, as soon as possible, be given institu- 
tional expression. 


The Duty of Catholics 


If this is the duty of Catholics, we must ask ourselves how it is to be 
discharged. It has already been shown that problems exist only when 
people become aware of their existence. And so it is with duties. 
A duty may have objective reality but be lacking in actuality. Catholics, 
we believe, have a real duty by agitation, organization and administra- 
tion to seek the sterilization of the Power Philosophy now dominating 
international relations. This duty has reality, which is to say that it 
has an urgent objectivity. But it is wanting in actuality. It lies 
before us inert asa sleeper. To become actual, this duty must penetrate 
the consciousness and consciences of 13,300,000 Catholic adolescents and 
adults. 

And yet had this duty actuality, it would still be ineffective unless 
we were organized. The meaning of this assertion we must try to show 
rather indirectly. Let us first touch on a second fact and treat it as 
Catholics, promising to return to this matter of organization. Our 
age and more especially our country is characterized by the expansion 
of political functions. A few figures will serve well enough to synopsize 
the situation. In 1930 the Federal Executive Civil Service reported 
the employment of 608,915 persons. On June 30, 1935, this number 
had increased to 717,712. Figures even more significant might be 
adduced in respect to the number of civil servants on the payrolls of 
some of our larger cities. It will suffice for our purposes, however, 
simply to note that these figures disclose government as reaching out to 
touch modern life at every point. The political is being asserted 
definitely against the economic and other orders of human activity. 
Moreover, every employe becomes bound up with a bureaucratic tradition 
which of necessity limits and defines the form of his activity. So 
deeply imbedded in our common life has our governmental system 
become that, short of forces coming into existence which will move us 
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to a condition of absolute anarchy, we are in no immediate danger in 
this country of experiencing revolutionary change. 


Responsibility for Christian Legislation 


Granted that this is a matter of fact, we may now once more raise 
the question as to what it means in the light of Catholicism. It means 
that Catholics cannot gain reforms in the social or economic orders 
through mere ideological exercises, valuable though these may be in 
some degree. We must introduce ourselves openly into this political 
structure, which can only be worked from within. To be concrete, it 
is not the tactic of the “Catholic Worker’”’ movement which promises 
to bring about improvement of the worker’s condition in this country. 


. To improve his position under existing circumstances, it is not a general 


“communitarian” philosophy that is required, but Jaws dictated by an 
informed though not sectarian Catholic conscience and administrative 
boards existing to see that the laws are enforced. We do not need 
the abolition of the fundamental political principles of this country, 
for these principles are compatible with Catholicism. What we need 
is the clear, concrete, practical formulation of problems such as are 
revealed by our conscience, and having formulated problem and solution 
the next step is to move on the legislators and strive to have reforms 
enacted. This we think to be the Catholic duty, if it is conceded that 
we have any duty in respect of political action. That such concession 
must be granted, seems to have been made sufficiently clear by the En- 
cyclicals and by the Bishops’ Pastoral Letter. 


Inarticulate Catholic Opinion Is Nugatory 


Here again we are in a delicate situation. Does not this amount to 
saying that Catholics must openly support one side in a secular issue? 
And is not the taking of sides the reason for the development of hostility 
to the Church? The historic question of whether the Church has 
suffered from taking sides must be answered elsewhere. However 
that may be, the point is this: either the Church must take sides in a 
concrete, definite, practical way or—silence. Inarticulate public 
opinion, Lord Acton once said, is mere vapor. It is only the declared 
opinion-of-a-group—that is, of a definite visible group—that has dura- 
bility and stability and, consequently, gets things done. Catholic 
public opinion is like general public opinion—mere vapor. To get 
things done in a Catholic way it must become the opinion, fixed and 
definite, of Catholics who are prepared to support that opinion at the 
polls, in the legislature, and through the executive. Not to do this is, 
in our opinion, tacitly to admit the validity of the philosophy of the 
departmentalized life. But can we seriously maintain that politics 
and religion have nothing to do with one another? Yes, in the order 
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of thinking; no, in the order of action. If it is error to mix up theology 
and philosophy when one is thinking, it is an error still more profound 
not to recognize that in life—if not in logic—theology, philosophy, 
politics, economics, law and history are unified in concrete human 
personalities. To multiply the human individual and call him one 
thing in politics, another in economics, and a third in religion, is to 
substitute abstractions for reality. It involves belief in a fiction, and 
in this instance in a fiction which does not serve any useful purpose. 


Sermon Outline 


Definite Catholic action in politics must be based on the frank recog- 
nition of the conspicuously important factors of modern political life, 
and of the meaning which these factors have in relation to Catholics. 
If there is to be any Catholic political action, it must be starkly concrete 
and definite; otherwise, we shall be indulging in mere exercises in 
rhetoric. 

The first political fact is this: international society consists to-day of 
about sixty nations whose mutual relations are governed entirely by a 
Power Philosophy. To attain their ends, these nations will adopt any ex- 
pedient,regardless of ethical considerations. Whatever individual Catho- 
lics may think of this policy, it is a fundamental rejection of Catholicism 
from every point of view. It makes violence, trickery and dishonesty 
the working philosophy of all peoples. It is a denial of objective justice. 

What réle must Catholics play in view of this fact which runs counter 
to one of our deepest beliefs—the universal brotherhood of man in and 
through Jesus Christ? We must take a positive stand against any fur- 
ther toleration of this Power Philosophy, and demand that the existence 
of an objective, ultra-national justice be given institutional expression. 

But how are we to discharge this duty? A political problem becomes 
actual only when people become aware of its existence. And our op- 
position to the Power Philosophy will remain ineffective until we are 
properly organized. What we needisaclear, concrete formulation of prob- 
lems and their solutions, and then organized action through the regu- 
lar political channels to have the reforms enacted. 

Let us remember that unorganized Catholic opinion is nugatory— 
“mere vapor,” as Lord Acton called public opinion in general. It 
is also a fallacy to maintain that religion and politics have nothing to do 
with each other. To multiply the human individual and call him one 
thing in politics, another in economics and a third in religion, is to sub- 
stitute abstractions for reality. 


III. A Catholic Party 
(NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


Thus far we have tried to establish two propositions: (1) the Catholic, 
if he is a genuine Christian, has a specific conscience and consciousness 
in relation to political issues, though at present it is largely undeveloped; 
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(2) effectively to grasp his duty and perform it, he must adjust his 
eyes to the most obvious political facts of the year in which he is living 
and must act by existing political methods. Now we proceed to our 
concluding position. If propositions one and two are valid, and if we 
are to have Catholic political action, how is it to be instituted? Purely 
ideological operations we have rejected. Apart from the remoteness 
of the latter from immediate problems, they have the additional feature 
of possessing an uncertain application when brought down to the concrete 
level. Let us put it this way. Where is the ‘Catholic Worker’ 
ideology going? Nobody knows. It is unharnessed. Very well, you 
may say; it can do neither harm nor good in any definite permanent 
way. But it remains that that very fact is yet to be determined. Any 
influential agency, the character of which lacks definition, is an enigma. 
When its true development is known, it may spell either joy or sorrow 
forus. In any case, it is sure to be surprising. The ‘Catholic Worker”’ 
has come into existence as a protest against the lack of effective organi- 
zation on the part of the existing hierarchy and laity of the Church. 
It is a cry, too, against what we may call the inertia of truth stated in 
worn out phrases, in the pedantic idiom of an older culture. So far 
as we know and believe, it is a good movement, but it can never be an 
adequate substitute for the mobilization of the entire Church in this 


country. 

To be more explicit, what we must have, if Catholic Action in politics 
is to mean anything very valuable, is a Catholic party.' Naturally, 
the proposal of such an organization is bound to evoke memories of 
the Catholic parties of Italy and Germany. But what moral are we 
to derive from their experience? That, because they failed, we too 
must fail? The true moral of the story of the Italian and German 
parties is this: paganism in its political form has won a smashing victory 
in those countries, not because of the organization of Catholics, but 
because the organizations came too late to stop a movement well under 
way before these parties arose. The necessity for organization—the 
case for it, one might say—is this: individual innovators may bring 
about changes in science or philosophy or art, but only groups count 
in politics. Any individual in politics who is unrelated to a body of 
like-minded individuals is a person of insignificant will. No matter 
how acute his intelligence, or how disinterested his attitude, or how 
remarkable his talents, in politics he can by himself produce nothing 
of lasting consequence. To get things done in politics, the first requi- 
site is unification of many wills about a common objective, an 
objective which has secured its statement and definition from responsible 
and visible leaders. 


‘That is, a permanent national political organization to urge the legislative 
measures necessary for the realization and protection of Christian ideals in social 
and economic life. 
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Organizing for a Definite Social and Political Program 


If we are to organize, what should be our procedure? The task of 
organizing would be, perhaps, of insurmountable difficulty to any other 
group of comparable size in this country. But it would be easy for us 
We are already potentially organized for political effectiveness. The 
modern technique of spreading an organization by establishing an ever- 
increasing number of cells of members has already been employed to 
organize the parishes of the land. Actually, to be effective in politics, 
there is needed only the determination by the hierarchy to unify us 
in support of definite social and political measures. 

It may at this point be remarked that such a Catholic movement 
would “‘confirm”’ the fears of bigots that we desire to move the Vatican 
from Rome to Washington. The awakening of such suspicions is by 
no means unlikely. But what would such a development signify? 
Only the need for an educational program in this country. It is about 
time for us to accomplish the task, certainly not of Herculean propor- 
tions, of convincing non-Catholics that our convents are not munitions 
depots, etc., etc. The absurd lies which circulate relative to Catholicism 
are a shameful evidence of our inertness and inarticulateness. Even a 
“hill-billy” could understand the truth if it were presented to him in 
words of one syllable. No; organization in the long run would not 
intensify bigotry. It would hate the opposite result because, as we 
organized for social and political operations, we would become more 
visible and hence more real to our non-Catholic neighbors who, through 
seeing us as we are for the first time, would come to realize that, far 
from being wolves dressed as sheep, we are really the largest corporate 
obstacle placed in the path of the forces which are to-day reducing man 
to brutalism. 


The Alternative 


What is the alternative to forthright open organization of Catholics 
under recognized leaders for the sake of political action? In our opinion, 
the continuance of the ‘‘we-will-not-touch-politics” policy must produce 
among us a large number of marginal men, to borrow an expression of 
R. E. Park. These are men whose loyalties are divided between 
opposed systems of values. The mulatto who is attached to both white 
and black, and the immigrant’s son who belongs both to the old country 
and the new, are marginal men. We could hardly say that the lot of 
the marginal man is to be envied. He lives a kind of contradiction. 
Subject to divergent influences, he stands at the point of their inter- 
section, and while in some measure he rejects both of his connections, he 
is in turn repudiated by each of them. He is bound to be bewildered, 
unhappy, and in many instances treacherous. Into what is the young 
Catholic boy (or girl) of this generation growing? Into a tradition in 
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which he can have complete confidence? We think not, and conse- 
quently we think that his tendency is to become a marginal man. He 
sees prevailing the religious life on the one hand, and, separated from it 
and often in opposition to it, the secularized political, economic and 
cultural life of our time. 

Let us try to illustrate this point from the standpoint of birth-control. 
As Catholics, we know that the use of contraceptives is immoral. Who 
are the users of these devices? The illiterate and ignorant and poverty- 
stricken? No. The birth rates of American people show clearly that 
limitation of offspring is positively correlated with favorable location 
in the economic and cultural orders. The better-circumstanced the 
parents, the fewer the children produced. But this expression ‘‘better- 
circumstanced”’ is not the same as “wealthy.’”’ Low birth rates are 
found in the middle classes where income is by no means sufficient to 
enable people to live lives of ease. 

Limitation of offspring accompanies not wealth alone, but accompanies 
the rise of the power to make distinctions and specifically the power to 
apprehend the probable trend of one’s economic and cultural future. 
When the cultured middle-class Catholic judges that the birth of a 
first, second, third or fourth child involves for him a gradual sinking of 
his economic and cultural level, he finds himself confronted with a very 
difficult situation. Reason not only tells him that he must not resort 
to contraceptives, but it also advises him to do nothing which will 
invite economic and cultural disaster. In this situation what does the 
Church do? It commands the Catholic to abstain from sexual relations 
or to limit sexual intercourse to ‘‘safe periods.” 

On this last point, aside from the question of whether such safe 
periods exist (those who stand forth as its advocates are very often in- 
experienced), it must be said that such recommendation is of doubtful 
value. It seems to be imagined that this action is performed with 
the cold-blooded deliberateness with which we decide whether we will 
trade in the old car this year. Copulation is not as mechanical as 
threading a needle, nor is it as passionless as solving a theorem in 
geometry. It is one of the deepest proofs of the unnaturalness of the 
contraceptive, and therefore of its immorality, that these devices so 
mechanize the marital relation as to lead to an estrangement of many 
couples which is often followed by divorce. The point is that too much 
cerebration in this delicate matter corrupts the relation. So, with 
reference to the “safe period” recommendation, we think that this 
advice is apt in many cases to amount to the introduction into the 
Catholic home of a principle of spiritual corruption; besides, even if the 
morality of the practice is not dubious, it is certainly not the most 
honorable solution. 

There remains the solution of abstinence. But abstinence, necessi- 
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tated by the existing facts in our established economic life, means the 
foregoing of a natural right due to no fault on the part of the person 
who is forbidden by circumstances to exercise his rights. If the present 
economic order, based as it is upon property rights rather than natural 
rights, prevents men from having a family, is it not more logical to de- 
mand a change in the economic order than to insist upon asceticism? 


For what does political organization and activity exist? Everybody 
will probably agree that politics is for man—ultimately for the indi- 
vidual human person. What is political activity supposed to do for 
that person? It is expected continuously to provide the conditions 
under which he may exercise his natural rights. Thus, it is by political 
action that we may expect so to change industrial and other economic 
factors in society as to make it always feasible for man to exercise his 
natural rights. Then, that accomplished, although the command of 
conscience and the Church in the matter of sexual relations (that exercise 
of natural rights must always be accommodated to principles of moral- 
ity) will not take on a new nature, nevertheless it will assume a more 
convincing appearance. 


Political and Cultural Objectives 


If the Church stands back of an openly organized, vigorous party, 
something can be done to bring about social conditions which are 
better adjusted to the ideal Christian polity. The party which we 
contemplate would not be narrowly sectarian. We mean it would not 
exist simply to conserve and advance the ends of the Church as a vested 
interest. A movement of that kind would be pernicious. We con- 
template a truly Catholic and hence disinterested party, the funda- 
mental objective of which would be to accomplish by political methods 
the creation of conditions under which the whole human person might 
breathe freely, live with dignity, and achieve spiritual integrity. This 
party would differ from other parties precisely in the fact that it would 
not aspire to be the exponent of an interest group alone, and hence 
would not be exclusively dominated by the principle of selfishness. 

Modern life is in bondage to lies, but not simple lies which can be 
expressed in short sentences. The lies of to-day are systems—economic, 
political and cultural—which exist to supply some ‘‘face’’ for a body of 
practices which no unjaundiced eye can view with approval. And 
the mentality of that quaint though useful fiction, the average man, 
what is it? Nobody can say with scientific accuracy, but it seems to 
us (to offer an impression) that his point of view is this: ‘‘I shall sit 
tight and hope that I may ride out this storm.” Conduct has become 
more than ever before opportunistic. For, since modern man has come 
more and more to accept his own private judgment as the standard of 
value, so his personal wants tend to determine for him the common good. 
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Let Catholics stand forth as a group; let them take on a definite 
corporate meaning; let them resolve to give truth based on two thousand 
years of experience of man to a people sick and disheartened by two 
thousand modern lies. What can be said and done, let us now say 
and do it. For the rest, let there be silence. 


Sermon Outline 


If we are to get away from the inertia of truth stated in worn out 
phrases, the entire Catholic body must be mobilized for political action. 
No individual however brilliant can effect anything of consequence in 
politics; widespread organization behind common objectives is necessary 
for political success. 

As Catholics are already most effectively organized, we need for ef- 
fective action only the determination of a definite goal of social and poli- 
tical measures. If the objection is made that political activity will re- 
awaken the suspicions of certain bigots, it is high time to convince non- 
Catholics that their suspicions are unfounded. Let us show ourselves 
to our non-Catholic neighbors as we really are—the largest corporate 
obstacle in the way of the forces which are to-day reducing man to 
brutalism. 

Unless we give a definite lead to our people, too many will con- 
tinue to lead lives of contradiction. To-day countless Catholics are 
what has been called ‘“‘marginal men’’—persons of divided allegiances. 
They are one thing in religion, and something entirely different in their 
political, cultural and social lives. 

If politics should be for man, political activity should be directed to 
provide all the conditions that will enable men to exercise all their 
natural rights. Then, when the Church commands (for example) that 
the exercise of marital rights must be accommodated to the principles of 
morality, her command will assume a more convincing appearance. 
If the present economic order prevents men from having a family, it is 
more logical to demand a change in the economic order than to insist 
on asceticism. 

With an organized Catholic political organization, it will be possible 
to create social conditions better adapted to the ideal Christian polity. 
Such a party must not be narrowly sectarian, nor exist merely to further 
the ends of the Church as a vested interest. Such a movement would be 
pernicious. . We should strive simply for the creation of conditions un- 
der which the whole human person may breathe freely, live with dignity, 
and achieve spiritual integrity. Our party would differ from other par- 
ties especially in this—that it would not be the exponent of any in- 
terest group, and would be entirely free from selfishness. 

All our modern life—economic, political and cultural—is a system 
of lies. Catholics should stand out as a group, and restore truth based 
on two thousand years of experience to a people sick and disheartened 
by two thousand modern lies.! 


1The Conference for the Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost (on Christ the King) 
will appear in our October issue. 











Roman Documents 


Progress of the Foreign Missions 

The current issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis (July 5, 1935; 
Vol. XXVII, pp. 249-270) lists a number of recent changes indi- 
cating the steady growth of the Faith in the missionary territories, 

The Prefecture Apostolic of Lulua and Central Katanga in the 
Belgian Congo, in charge of the Order of Friars Minor, has been 
raised to the dignity of a Vicariate Apostolic (Apostolic Constitu- 
tion, February 26, 1934). 

The Prefecture Apostolic of Liberia, in West Africa, served by 
the Society for African Missions of Lyons in France, has been 
advanced to the dignity of a Vicariate Apostolic (Apostolic Con- 
stitution, April 9, 1934). 

The territory of the Prefecture Apostolic of Northern Nigeria, 
attended by the same Society of Lyons for Colored Missions 
in Africa, has been divided, and a new Prefecture Apostolic, 
named after the city Jos, established and committed to the care 
of the same Society (Apostolic Constitution, April 9, 1934). 

The district of North Glen Grey in South Africa has been 
separated from the independent mission of Queenstown and 
joined to the Prefecture Apostolic of Gariep (Apostolic Constitu- 
tion, April 9, 1934). 

The islands of St. Helena, Ascension and Tristan de Cunha, in 
the Atlantic Ocean some distance off the west coast of the Cape of 
Good Hope, have been joined to the Vicariate Apostolic of the 
Western District of the Cape of Good Hope (Apostolic Constitu- 
tion, April 9, 1934). 

The eastern section of the Vicariate Apostolic of Stanley Falls 
in the Belgian Congo has been separated, and the independent 
mission of Beni created. The Augustinian Fathers of the Congre- 
gation of the Assumption in Belgium, who have labored in this 
territory for years, are to have charge of the new mission (Apos- 
tolic Constitution, April 9, 1934). 

Ten new dioceses have been created in the Republic of Argen- 
tina, with episcopal sees in Jujuy, La Rioja, Mendoza, San Luis, 
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Rio Cuarto, Rosario, Mercedes, Azul, Bahia Blanca, and Viedma 
(Apostolic Constitution, April 20, 1934). 

Six dioceses of the Ecclesiastical Province of Manila have been 
separated from that province, and a new ecclesiastical province 
with the archiepiscopal see at Cebii has been created (Apostolic 
Constitution, April 28, 1934.) 

The Prefecture Apostolic of Foumbam in Central Africa, in 
charge of the priests of the Congregation of the Sacred Heart, has 
been elevated to the dignity of a Vicariate Apostolic (Apostolic 
Letters, May 28, 1934). 

The mission of Rajaburi in Siam, in charge of the Society of St. 
Francis de Sales, has been raised to the rank of a Prefecture 
Apostolic (Apostolic Constitution, May 28, 1934). 

The Prefecture Apostolic of Shenchow, China, in charge of the 
Passionist Fathers, has been raised to a Vicariate Apostolic 
(Apostolic Constitution, May 28, 1934). 

The Western Province of Uganda in Central Africa has been 
separated from the Vicariate Apostolic of Uganda, and a new 
Vicariate Apostolic has been created with the see at Ruwenzori. 
The Fathers of the Society for African Missions are in charge of 
both vicariates (Apostolic Constitution, May 28, 1934). 


Monitum 


The Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church gives notice 
that the priest, Joseph Naayem, of the Chaldean Diocese of 
Amida, is without permission of this Sacred Congregation absent 
from his patriarchate, and is travelling in North America. Accord- 
ing to the Decree of January 2, 1930, the local Ordinaries may not 
permit him to say Mass (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 275). 


Pontifical Appointments 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. Thomas McLaughlin, has been 
made Titular Bishop of Nisa in Lycia and Auxiliary of the Bishop 
of Newark, N. J. 

The following have been made Papal Chamberlains: the Very 
Rev. Msgri. Alfred Heinzler, William McMillan, and Charles 
Nix (Diocese of Rockford). 
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Indulgences for Visits to the Holy Sepulchre on Holy Thursday 
and Good Friday Morning 

The rubrics direct that, where the ceremonies of the last three 
days of Holy Week take place, the Blessed Sacrament is during the 
above-mentioned interval to be kept in a repository on a side 
altar or in a side chapel decorated and illuminated as during the 
Forty Hours’ Adoration, and that the Lord is to be specially 
honored at that time. To encourage the faithful to make frequent 
visits during this period, the Holy See grants for every visit a par- 
tial indulgence of fifteen years, provided one say with a contrite 
heart five Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory in thanksgiving for 
the institution of the Blessed Sacrament, and one Our Father, etc., 
for the intention of the Holy Father. A Plenary Indulgence may 
be gained on both Holy Thursday and Good Friday by those who 
go to Confession and Holy Communion (Sacred Penitentiary, 
May 20, 1935; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 277). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Book Rebiews 


Ascetica 







The recent beatification of Claude de la Columbiére is one reason why 
Father George O’Neill, S.J., hopes that many souls will find acceptable 
his volume! of translated excerpts (about one-fifteenth of the available 
matter found in the copious works of the notable orator, writer, spiritual 
guide and Saint who belonged to the “‘grand siécle’”’ of Bossuet, Bourda- 
loue and Fénelon). Another reason intimated in the title, ‘“The Servant 
of the Sacred Heart,’’ is the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, for 
which the Saint was such a successful pioneer. 

Another translation of oldentime works is found in ‘Meditations 
on the Life of Christ.”? The Meditationes Vite Christi were originally 
written in Italian by a Franciscan friar in 1328. A compiler included 
with that work St. Bonaventure’s tract, Meditationes de Passione, and 
thus the two works were mistakenly “attributed to St. Bonaventure.”’ 
The interesting Preface gives us the reason for this confusion. The 
title-page of the present volume merely states a fact of literary history 
when it says: ‘Attributed to St. Bonaventure.’’ Meanwhile, we are 
grateful for the translation of these two works; and we recall the good 
and pertinent counsel of the Imitation: ‘‘Non quezras quis hoc dixerit, 
sed quid dicatur attende.”’ 

On the occasion of his sacerdotal jubilee in 1908, the saintly Pius X 
addressed to the Catholic clergy throughout the world an inspiring ““Exhor- 
tation to the Clergy” (his ‘“Hzrent animo,”’ of some 6000 words). This 
extensive document very soon became the basis of a series of Meditations 
constructed by Fr. R. Montoli, a Missionary Oblate, of which Pius X 
heartily approved (1909), and which in 1910 the Archbishop of Bologna 
(later Benedict XV) also commended. We now have a translation of 
these Meditations into English* with a Foreword by Cardinal Merry del 
Val. The book is beautifully printed, bound in flexible covers, in full- 
gilt. Its 555 pages do not make a bulky volume (*/, inch in thickness), 
and the book fits easily into a narrow pocket. The translation is ad- 
mirably readable. 





























1 The Servant of the Sacred Heart: Selections from the Sermons and Meditations of the 
Blessed Claude de la Columbiére, S.J. Translated and edited by George O’Neill, 
S.J. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 

* Meditations on the Life of Christ. Attributed to St. Bonaventure. Translated from 
the Latin by Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.B., with a Preface by Maximus Poppy, 
O.F.M. (B. Herder Book Co.). 

3 Priestly Perfection: One Hundred Brief Meditations Based on the Exhortation of 
Pope Pius X to the Clergy. From the Original of Rev. Robert Montoli, Missionary 
Oblate. By Rev. Thomas J. Tobin, S.T.D. (Benziger Brothers, New York City) 
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A volume somewhat similar in purpose to that of Fr. Montoli is based 
on the suggestiveness of the Jubilee Year proclaimed by Pius XI in 
commemoration of the Nineteenth Centenary of the Redemption.‘ 
The book comprises the five chapters contributed by prominent ec- 
clesiastics to The Ecclesiastical Review ‘‘for one’s own meditations and 
for sermons during the jubilee year.’’ Great pressure in the recent issues 
of this REVIEw has inevitably retarded a notice of the volume, but its 
contents will be helpful for meditations and for sermons based on them, 
since it is the priest, after all, who must cultivate his own spirit before 
he can hope for fruitful sermonisings—and spiritual thoughts are always 
young in their vitality and application. 

Father Blunt writes an intriguing Preface to his volume on St. 
Joseph, who is “the Saint for everybody: for sinners, for contemplatives, 
for youth, for the married, for the poor, for the workingman, for the 
dying. Patron of the Church, patron of the family, patron of the 
worker—how can anyone get along without him?’’ Assuredly, “‘Give 
This Man Place.’”’ Twenty-seven chapters illustrate as many niches 
in the temple of sanctity into which ‘““This Man”’ fits so admirably. A 
poet, the author places after each chapter a short poem which adds a 
pleasing variety to the already stimulating prose style. 

In a small but well-filled book® Father Burke, C.S.P., presents s. , enty- 
eight brief Meditations adapted to clergy and laity alike, as Cardinal 
Hayes notes in his Foreword: ““This broad purpose emphasizes the value 
of this timely book, the objective of which is to establish intimate union 
between the reader and the Master who is the Teacher of Eternal 
Truth and the Source of all grace.” 

Father Lasance is, as we all recognize, an accomplished as well as a 
splendidly laborious editor of highly serviceable works. Small as is the 
book now under review’ in respect of physical volume, its thin paper 
and its close but clear print provide space for the very large number of 
“Thoughts” (indexed closely in seven pages). The resulting brief 
treatments make the book highly attractive and helpful for many odd 
moments of time. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“ Jesus Christ, Redeemer of Mankind: In Commemoration of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tenary of Our Redemption (The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, Pa.). 

Give This Man Place: Chapters on the Life and Character of Saint Joseph. By 
Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. (The Sign Press, Union City, N. J.). 

* Christ in Us: Meditations. By John J. Burke, C.S.P.,S.T.D. Foreword by 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes (The Dolphin Press). 

' Holiness and Happiness: Thoughts of Many Hearts. . . .Compiled and Edited by 
Rev. F. X. Lasance (Benziger Brothers). 
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